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WHAT DID WASHINGTON LOOK LIKE? 
THE TESTIMONY OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTERS 


BY WILLIAM CURTIS TAYLOR 


Napoleon’s cynical definition of his- 
tory as ‘‘a lie agreed upon” has a direct 
application to the general acceptance 
of a most inaccurate portrait of Wash- 
ington. Whatever the Father of his 
Country may have looked like, he cer- 
tainly did not resemble the popular 
“ Stuart.”’ 

To have talked with one who in his 
early life had been familiar with the 
features of the living Washington has 
been to me not only a privilege but an 
incentive to an absorbing study. A 
venerable relative, the late Joseph S. 
Keen, of West Philadelphia, delighted 
in telling how, as a Christ Church boy, 
his parents allowed him—‘‘when he 
had been good ’’—to sit on the chancel 
steps during service that he might face 
the General sitting in his pew near the 
pulpit. Then after service the boys 
would hurry out to stand on the stone 
coping in front to see him drive off in 
his stylish turn-out, with his outriders 
and, sometimes, six bay horses. 

Many years ago Mr. Samuel Powel, 


of Rhode Island, brought to the writer 
+ 


for reduction the original shadow- 
profile drawn by his grandfather by 
lamplight during an evening call from 
the General and his wife; and this 
authentic portrait—unquestionably ac- 
curate so far as it went—stirred a new 
conception. Similarly I was afterward 
engaged to copy another original—it 
was said—a sculpture in wax by Mrs. 
Wright, a noted modeler in Revolu- 
tionary times. 

Urged later by an interested historian 
to undertake a systematic comparison 
of the original attempts to portray 
Washington, my work was greatly for- 
warded by a fellow-member of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, the late 
W.S. Baker, who furnished the use of 
his rare collection of over four thousand 
engraved portraits. These, with only 
three exceptions, had been by him per- 
sonally identified as authentic, and he 
selected for this present purpose all but 
the two already named from other 
sources. Doubtful portraits were not 
considered, but only those for which 
Washington actually sat. Besides the 
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engravings furnished, some _ original 
paintings have been studied, and the 
earliest medals and coins at the Mint. 
Hoping to get a scientific confirma- 
tion of the agreements and comparative 
effacement of the disagreements of the 
original artists, the first resort was to 
composite photography. The result 
will be shown after we have studied 
somewhat the individual conceptions of 
the artists in question. The reader 
can thus better judge the value of this 
method. In an inquiry like this it is 
much to discover what cannot be cor- 
rect. To expose the false is one way 
to clear the road to the true. 
Fortunately Washington was quite 
accessible to the artists, giving from 
first to last fully forty-five sittings to a 
score of aspirants, besides posing for 
several shadow-silhouettes. The busy 


man himself takes time to write: ‘I 
am so hackneyed to the touches of the 
Painter’s pencil that I am _ now alto- 
gether at their beck and sit like patience 
on amonument whilst they are deline- 
ating the lines of my face. 


At first I 
was as impatient at the request and as 
restive under the operation as a colt is 
of the saddle; now nodray moves more 
readily to the Thill than I do to the 
Painter’s Chair.”’ 

But the tax on comfort which the 
painters required was as nothing com- 
pared with that of the sculptors. We 
refer to Joseph Wright as successful 
with the pencil; but as a workman in 
plaster he was a bungler. Washington 
thus describes an amusing scene: ‘* To 
the singular request that I permit him 
to take a model of my face in plaster of 
Paris I consented with some reluctance. 
He oiled my features, and placing me 
flat upon my back upon acot proceeded 
to daub my face with the _ plaster. 
While in this ludicrous attitude Mrs. 
Washington entered the room, and see- 
ing my face thus overspread with plaster 
involuntarily exclaimed. Her cry ex- 
cited in me a disposition to smile, which 
gave me a slight twist or compression of 


the lips that is now observable in the 
busts which Wright afterward made.”’ 

Three times, at least, we know this 
disagreeable experience to have been 
endured. The wonder is that the tor- 
tured man could ever have felt like 
smiling under it. 

The credit of being the first to paint 
our great man from life is given to 
Charles Willson Peale. He seems to 
have been a Jack-of-all-trades. Having 
begun his career as a saddler he combined 
with his work coach-building, clock 
and watch-repairing, silversmithing, and 
finally portraiture. Here he found his 
vocation. After studying a short time 
under Copley, Peale went to London 
in 1768, and painted under West, who 
took him into his own house and helped 
him through the Academy. Returning 
to America, he was invited to Mt. 
Vernon, in 1772, to paint Washington’s 
first portrait. He seems to have been 
favored oftener than any other artist, 
having secured fourteen sittings between 
1772 and 1795. The merit of his like- 
nesses was very fully recognized. 

The hollow cheeks in his portrait of 
1786 and, in a measure, in Wright’s 
profile, are noteworthy. In general the 
characteristics of this face are as different 
trom the Washington we thought we 
knew ascan be imagined. But contem- 
porary acceptance is not to be ignored. 

Peale’s fourteenth and last portrait 
was painted in 1795, and is now in the 
gallery of the New York Historical 
Society. Several of his productions 
have acurious history. That hanging 
in Nassau Hall, Princeton, replaces a 
large painting of George II which, 
oddly enough, was destroyed by the first 
cannon-ball entering the building, then 
occupied by the royal troops. This was 
in 1777. The full-length painted in 
1784, for the State of Virginia, was in- 
tended to be sent to Houdon, in Europe, 
as the foundation for his statue; but the 
sculptor declined to use any work but 
his own. It is not known what became 
of this portrait. 














Photograph by M. Miley & Son 


THE FIRST PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 


This picture was painted in 1772 by Charles Willson Peale, the father of Rembrandt Peale. 
and usually known as the Elder Peale. It shows Washington in the uniform of 
a British colonial colonel. The original painting is now in the 
possession of Washington and Lee University 
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Somewhat out of place chronologi- 
cally, but to keep a noted family of 
artists in close touch, we record here the 
work of James Peale, a young brother 
of the preceding—two miniatures from 
life. Only one of these is now known, 
and is in the possession of the Washing- 
ton Grays, of Philadelphia. It resembles 
Pine’s portrait referred to later. It will 
readily be seen that three contempor- 
aries— Pine, James, Peale and Trumbull 
are significantly agreed in their concep- 
tion. 

Rembrandt Peale was the 
second son of Charles 
Willson Peale. When 
a boy of eight he 
stood behind his 
father’s chair as 
the portrait of 
1786 was being 
painted. The 
boy was already 
seized with the 
artist’s passion, 
and from that 
hour was restless 
till he too tried 
his hand. Nine 
years later the op- 
portunity came. 
Thescene must have 
been very amusing. 
Rembrandt’s father, 
his uncle James, his 
elder brother, and 
himself were seated 
around their patient 
idol; the artists 
sketching for dear 
life what each hoped 
to make an immortal 
work. Mrs. Wash- 
ington, coming in at the moment, was 
immensely diverted. She afterward re- 
lated the incident to Gilbert Stuart, who 
warned her to ‘‘take good care of her 
husband, as he was in danger of being 
Peeled all round.”’ 

Although Rembrandt Peale had three 


sittings from life he never was satisfied 


Though 


From the originalinthe Vice-President’ s room at Washington 
A REMBRANDT PEALE PORTRAIT 


Peale had unusual 
ties of being with the President inform- 
ally, he generously admits that his work 
is not entirely satisfactory. 
painted this portrait of Washington from 
the image which his memory retained. 


withthem. After Washington's death, 
Peale tells us, he resolved to produce 
from memory the image that the great 
man had impressed on him. The 
drawings thus made, generally litho- 
graphs, are certainly very beautiful as 
works of art, and received many indorse- 
ments—though some were quite guard- 
ed. But the manner of their production, 
after twenty years’ dilution of the 
memory, is not assuring. Resorting to 
a paradox, I should say they are too 
faultless to be good. 
Mr. Peale lived until 1860, 
and was therefore the 
last of the artists who 
had had our great 
man actually before 
them. His reminis- 
cences inalecture 
on Washington 
and his Portraits, 
extensively deliv- 
ered when he 
was eighty years 
old, were highly 
interesting. He 
considered that 
he had the advan- 
tage of informality 
in connection with 
his opportunities. 
““Washington,”’ he 
said, ‘* gave me three 
sittings of three 
hours each, from 
seven to ten. By 
these early visits I 
had the advantage 
of seeing his hair in 
a more natural man- 
ner than the barber 
arranged it, wig- 
fashion, after ten o’clock. In this 
particular the hair in Col. Trumbull’s 
portrait is much more easy and grace- 
ful; as he probably saw it in the negli- 
gence of a camp. He shaved himself 
before coming to me, and the powder 
being washed from the whiskers in 
front of his ears, showed that his hair 


opportuni- 


In 1823 he 





THE ‘‘ ATHENEUM HEAD,”’’ 1796 


The unfinished bust made by Gilbert Stuart at Washington’s own request. It is the world’s 
accepted portrait. Stuart explained that the constrained appearance of his subject’s 
mouth was due to a new set of false teeth which Washington was using 
The original 1s now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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lections of the living face 
led him to condemn the 
portraits by his father, along 
with ‘Trumbull’s, Pine’s, 
Wertmuller’s, and Stuart’s, 
as failures. Indeed, I think 
it is this artist, remark- 
ing on the persistence with 
which certain untruthful por- 
traits enchained the popular 
fancy, who avers from his 
own remembrance that if 
the real Washington were to 
appear again in the flesh he 
would be rejected as an im- 
poster. 

Joseph Wright was born 
at Bordentown, New Jersey, 
in 1756. After his father’s 
death his mother removed 
with her family to London, 
where she became famous 
as a modeler in wax, thus 
being enabled to give her 
son a good education. He 
devoted himself to painting 
under West. Early in 1782 
he went to Paris under the 
care of Dr. Franklin, to pur- 
sue his art studies. With 
letters from Franklin to 
Washington he returned to 
America; and in 1783 he 
painted a portrait of the 








Photograph by I’. W’. Foster 


THE HOUDON STATUE, 1785 


Executed in marble for the Virginia State Capitol at Rich- 
It is one of the most dignified and elegant 
like 


mond. 
representations of Washington—but, 
Stuart, it is somewhat idealized. 


was dark brown. What there was of 
gray on the top of his head was disguised 
with powder; yet there his hair was 
abundant, and the plaited hair behind 
was long and clubbed; to which was 
attached, on days of state ceremony, 
in dress of black velvet, the customary 
appendage of a black silk bag.’’ 
Notwithstanding his opportunities, 
however, Rembrandt Peale was never 


satisfied with these efforts. His recol- 


General at his headquarters 
near Princeton, for which 
he had several sittings. 

The _ following winter 
Wright painted another por- 
trait by Washington’s own 
order, as a present to Count de Solms, 
Minister from Saxe at the English 
Court. The General writes: “As 
the Count de Solms proposes to honor 
it with a place in his collection of mili- 
tary characters, I am persuaded you will 
not be deficient in point of execution.”’ 
Another production by this artist was 
made for Mrs. Elizabeth Powel, of 
Philadelphia; and Mr. Tuckerman, in 
The Character and Portraits of Wash- 


the 
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ington, says of it: “‘ Perhaps no portrait 
of Washington bears such convincing 
marks of genuine individuality without 
a particle of artistic flattery.” 

To emphasize this—what may be 
called psychological criticism—let me 
take occasion to say that prettiness 
casts a suspicion on any portrait. Before 
the day of photography an exact like- 
ness was impossible, and therefore was 
never looked for. It was only the most 
conscientious artist then who could 
stifle the temptation to beautify his 
production. The less elegant Wash- 
ingtons, for this reason, are probably 
the more careful portrayals. Wright’s 
portraits are among these. 

Wright’s unusual profile was made 
stealthily from a neighboring pew while 
Washington sat at service in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, New York, shortly after his 
inauguration. Probably the 
true likeness is here ap- 
proached as nearly as we 
shall ever have it. Wright 
took a plaster cast of the 
General at Mt. Vernon. 
From this it is believed he 
made his famous etchings 
and the first coins and medals 
for the Mint. Mr. Charles 
Henry Hart cites G. W. 
Parke Custis as remarking 
of Wright’s profile: “‘Yes, 
that’s the General. I have 
seen all the portraits he actu- 
ally sat for, and this is the 
only one that gives his true 
forehead; retreating, not 
massive as the rest of them 
have it.” 

Mrs. Patience Wright, 
mother of the preceding 
artist, was famous for model- 
ing in wax, holding her board 
on her knees while she chat- 
ted with her subjects. The 
accompanying photograph 
was made from an original 
said to have been produced 
in this way. Having han- 


ita 


dled this old relic I feel a personal 
interest in it and its copy, but cannot 
vouch for particulars of its origin. In 
any case it would only confirm the main 
features of Wright’s profile. Asa work 
of art it is remarkably well executed. 
Robert Edge Pine furnishes here 
our first portrait that closely resembles 
any other of the series. ‘This might 
easily be the same man whom Trum- 
bull painted five years later. Pine re- 
ceived at his home in London two first 
premiums for historical life-size oils. 
He came to this country in 1783 te 
study subjects for historical paintings, 
of which he executed many—all highly 
esteemed. Favored by Francis Hop- 
kinson, he was entertained by Wash- 
ington at Mt. Vernon, where he re- 
mained three weeks painting various 
members of the family. It was the 


AN UNUSUAL WASHINGTON 


Painted in 1789 by Christian Gulager, to whom Washington 
gave but one sitting. 
‘very good likeness.’’ 
the possession of Mrs. Arthur Codman, Chateau 
of Laufenburg, 


Rev. Jeremy Belknap pronounced 
The original is now in 


Grand Duchy of Baden. 
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letter introducing this artist which 
brought out the jocose reply to Mr. 
Hopkinson already quoted. 

Jean Antoine Houdon came to this 
country in 1785, at the call of the 
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modeled. Owing to delaysin the com- 
pletion of the Capitol this famous work 
of art was not put in position until ten 
years after its execution. 

Without doubt Houdon’s is the most 








painted several members of the General’s family. 


From the original in the possession of Mr. Grenville Kane 


THE ROBERT EDGE PINE PORTRAIT OF 1785 
At the request of Francis Hopkinson, Pine was received at Mount Vernon and 


This portrait 


and the Trumbul! have many points of similarity. 


General Assembly of Virginia, to execute 
a statue in ‘marble, to commemorate 
Washington in the State Capitol, then 
being builtin Richmond. He remained 
two weeks a guest at Mt. Vernon, and 
made a life-cast from which, on return- 
ing to Paris, the head of the statue was 


dignified and elegant of all the repre- 
sentations of our great hero. The 
profile recalls a familiar postage stamp. 
Elegant though these features are, their 
truthfulness is quite another matter. 
The united testimony of all contem- 
poraneous representations is against 





Photograph by C. H. Currier 
A TRUSTWORTHY PORTRAIT 


Painted by Edward Savage for the Philosophy Chamber of Harvard University. It is 
now hanging in Memorial Hall. It possesses ‘‘ an air of truthfulness and 
individuality,’’ indicating that the artist was faithful to his original. 











A PORTRAIT BY JOHN TRUMBULL, 1790 


As a member of Washington’s staff during the war, Trumbull had an opportunity to see the 
General during some of the most trying and important incidents of his career. 
His paintings uniformly show Washington in action, and are full of 
fire. Many contemporaries gave Trumbull first place for tikeness. 
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the Houdon. It 1s probably a highly 
Frenchified ideal. ‘‘ Fidelity to likeness 
was not then in vogue with sculptors,”’ 
Says one critic, caustically. 

Christian Gulager, born in Copen- 


commenced. Dr. Belknap, ot that 
period, pronounced it a‘ very good like- 
ness.”’ Perhaps the complaisant doctor 
would have liked to add—"* as likenesses 
go.’’ It could not have been good. 


From the original in Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


THE SHARPLESS PROFILE, 1796 


Made in pastel from a life-sitting. Members of Washington’s family considered 
it as the best likeness extant. It has been said of this profile that 
there is no more correct facial outline in existence. 


hagen, gained the prize medal of the 
Royal Academy of his native city for 
drawing and painting when but a boy 
of seventeen. He came to America 
about 1781, settling in Boston. In 1789 
Washington gave him asitting to enable 
him to finish a picture he had already 


Edward Savage, a painter and en- 


graver, was authorized by Harvard Uni- 
versity to paint a portrait for its Phil- 
osophy Chamber. Three sittings the 
President records as given for this 
purpose, one occupying a whole fore- 
noon. Savage worked in both New 


- 
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York and Philadelphia. Mr. Baker 
says this portrait “‘ possesses an air of 
truthfulness and individuality which war- 
rants the assertion that the artist was 
faithful to his original.’’ 

One of the most famous of Washing- 
ton’s delineators, John Trumbull, was 
born in Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1756. 
The early part of his long life of eighty- 
seven years was full of adventure. After 
graduation at Harvard. he studied art 
till he felt called to the war. His first 
appointment was on the General’s staff, 
and afterward he became Brigade Major. 

In 1780 Trumbull sailed for Europe 
to study art under West in London. 
But on the news of the execution of 
Major André he was imprisoned and 
condemned to death. West used his 
powerful influence to secure his release 
on the condition of his quitting the 
kingdom. In 1782 he returned to 
London and worked assiduously with 
his pencil for several years, when he 
returned to New York and began anew 
his life in America, always engaged on 
historical paintings. To aid him in this 
purpose Washington gave Trumbull 
eight sittings—one on horseback. In 
1792 the city of Charleston, South 
Carolina, gave an order for a portrait, 
in which the artist arranged to repro- 
duce the General just before the battle 
of Princeton, with his face full of fire 
and anxiety; but the Commissioners 
thought it too heroic, and a more 
placid expression was substituted. The 
splendid rejected painting is now in the 
Trumbull collection at Yale University. 
Many contemporaries gave Trumbull’s 
paintings the first place as likenesses. 

The painter of Washington who has 
achieved greatest popularity is Gilbert 
Stuart. He studied in London under 
West, and became famous among the 
nobility and gentry both there and in 
Dublin. He returned to America full 
of honors, in 1793, with a longing desire 
to portray Washington. His first at- 
tempt was miade in September, 1795. 
Stuart complains that, although he plied 


his sitter with every topic of conversa- 
tion likely to rouse him, he could not 
get the expression that he thought 
belonged to such features and such a 
man. Stuart also explains that his 
subject had a new set of false teeth, 
which gives the constrained look to the 
mouth. 

The first painting was so unsatisfac- 
tory that the artist says he rubbed it 
out. But there is some doubt about this. 
It seems to have been revised, and forms 
one of our accepted portraits. _Wash- 
ington sat three times for this artist, the 
last time at his own wish. From this 
latest effort came the unfinished bust 
known as the Atheneum Head, now in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. A 
great number of copies were made by 
Stuart from his three originals. Never 
satisfied himself—it is due to him to say 
—he generously gave preference to the 
Houdon statue. 

But with such a weight of contem- 
porary artistic testimony against both 
Houdon and Stuart we may be con- 
vinced that these artists were bent at 
all hazards on giving their great subject 
an imposing appearance. “‘ Paint the 
truth agreeably’’ is a maxim which is 
answerable for many a glaring untruth; 
and the public approves it every time. 

Besides what has already been noted, 
the Stuart shows a short, fat nose. All 
the others make this conspicuous fea- 
ture long and almost hooked. The 
placidity with which the great man’s 
mouth is settled agrees with the mental 
frame the artist complains he could not 
dissipate. “The wide chin and oval face 
also have no counterpart. Mr. Hart 
goes so far as to say good-humoredly 
that Stuart in his later work never got 
quite rid of his Washington ideal, but 
painted all his old gentlemen to some 
extent in that way. Nevertheless, after 
all is said in disparagement, we must 
honor the admirable generosity of Gil- 
bert Stuart’s modest estimate of his 
own work. 

James Sharpless was an Englishman 

















THE COMPOSITE WASHINGTON 


Embraces the Trumbull, the Savage, an inverted negative of the Pine, the Houdon, and the 
Gulager. The first three portraits dominate the composite, while Houdon and Gulager are 
suppressed, although they all had equal chances photographically. the result 
must be satisfactory to the most ardent lover of Washington. 
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but was educated in France. Coming 
to America in 1796, he traveled over 
the country making portraits of distin- 
guished people. These are still valued 
for their character and truth. From a 
life-sitting in 1796 he made a profile in 
pastel of Washington, which was con- 
sidered by members of the family com- 
petent to judge as ‘the best likeness 
extant.’”? H. T. Tuckerman says of 
it: ‘‘ There is no more correct facial 


though they had an equal chance pho- 
tographically to assert themselves had 
they been agreed. It is to be remarked 
also that, according to the testimony of 
Mr. Baker, James Peale repeated Pine’s 
conception. “Thus our composite pre- 
sents the independent agreement of 


four original artists, covering from 1785 
to 1795, and gives us a Washington not 
to be ashamed of. 

The benevolence so plainly shining 

















WRIGHT’S PROFILE, 1790 


Made from a near-by pew while Washington 
sat at service in St. Paul's, New York. 


outline in existence than this.’”’ The 
artist made many replicas. 

Three applications of composite photo- 
graphy were made by me. The selec- 
tions for the several groupings were not 
arbitrary, but were guided only by the 
point of view of the features. The best 
result—the one here shown—embraces 
the Trumbull, an inverted negative of 
the Pine, the Savage, the Houdon, and 
the Gulager. It is significant that 
Trumbull, Pine, and Savage give the 
character to this composition, while 
Houdon and Gulager are suppressed, 


A PORTRAIT IN WAX 


Worked by Mrs. Patience Wright, noted in 
her time for wax-modeling. 


out of nearly all our portraits tells its 
own story of character. Few distin- 
guished men of our day, if they were 
painted by so many different artists, 
would show without variation in such a 
range of portraits the kindly phases of 
character which are reflected from the 
canvases that we have been considering. 
After this study we cannot believe 
those historians who tell us of the 
habitual stateliness and reserve of Wash- 
ington. When not on his professional 
dignity he must have been geniality itself. 

It was thought, at the time, that the 
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last look at the features of the immor- 
tal Washington had been taken when, 
on that dreary December day in 1799, 
his remains were entombed in the 
unassuming brick mausoleum at Mt. 
Vernon. But not so. In 1837 it was 
considered unsafe to entrust this frail 
first structure with the sarcophagus, 
and measures were taken to complete 
the present tomb in the drier locality 
which Washington had himself selected 
for the purpose. “The outside wooden 
coffin had several 
times been re- 
paired, and it was 
intended now to 
substitute a per- 
manent sarcopha- 
gus. Mr. William 
Strickland, of 
Philadelphia, the 
architect of Girard 
College and other 
important edifices, 
offered to con- 
struct the recep- 
tacles required for 
the bodies of the 
General and Mrs. 
Washington. 
These were cut 
out of solid blocks 
of Pennsylvania 
marble, and were 
fitted with massive 
lids of the same 
material. 

It should be mentioned that some 
ghouls had broken into the old tomb 
seven years before, intending to carry 
off Washington’s body, but by a blun- 
der their dastardly plans were happily 
defeated. 

On the present occasion a few mem- 
bers of the family had assembled with 
Mr. Strickland at the old tomb. After 
removing the fragments of the wooden 
coffin, it was found that in falling they 
had carried with them the inscribed sil- 
ver shield which the coffin had borne, 
and had broken the leaden lining, or 





THE POWEL SHADOW PROFILE 


Drawn by lamplight during an evening 
call from the General. 


inner casket. ‘This was then lifted up, 
revealing the features. 

The dim light from their few candles 
showed to the breathless spectators—in 
almost lifelike condition, they have told 
us—the mortal lineaments of that im- 
mortal leader whom the world honors 
as one of its finest examples of gracious 
and potent manhood. The forehead 
was seen to be very broad, agreeing 
with a head unusually large and a wide 
but now sunken chest. A hand was 
for an instant 
placed __reverently 
on the forehead, 
and the leaden cas- 
ket was again put 
in shape and carried 
to its marble recep- 
tacle. ‘The heavy 
lid wascemented in 
its place, as it now 
appears, and — we 
like to think—as it 
will remain for all 
time. 

While this scene 
was being quietly 
enacted, so soon— 
speaking _histori- 
cally—after Wash- 
ington’s departure 
from the flesh, 
across the broad 
ocean Daguerre 
was perfecting 
those discoveries 
which were shortly to result in the mar- 
vels of photography. 








One cannot help 
regretting that the chariot of time had 
not hurried a little, so that the rapid lens, 
the rapid plate, and the rapid light might 
have met in that dark chamber of the 
dead, and from that glimpse of almost 
lifelike features might have shown us 


what now we shall never positively 
know—what Washington looked like. 





Photograph by Talma, Melbourne 
SIR EDMUND BARTON 


One of the most brilliant figures in Australian politics. Born and educated an Australian, he 
has thrown his whole life into the government service. Before Federation, of which he was 
one of the chief promoters, he successively held the positions of Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly and Attorney-General for New South Wales. His diligence and eloquence helped 
greatly to win the colonies to the cause of union. He was Premier and Minister of External 
Affairs in the first Federal Cabinet, and he is now senior puisne Judge of the Federal High Court. 





Il. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


To the mere sight-seer Australia is 
interesting chiefly for its inverted sea- 
sons, its splendid cities, its strange flora 
and fauna, and its scenery so monoto- 
nously melancholy. To the man of 
affairs it is interesting more as the lab- 
oratory of the boldest political experi- 
ments tried in modern times. The 
philosophical globe-trotter may combine 
the interest of the two by seeking nat- 
ural causes for the political precocious- 
ness of this young nation. 

Sunny Australia is best described as a 
political hot-house. Beneath the glass 
of extreme democracy twenty varieties 
of state socialism are budding, and a 
dozen more have reached their full 
bloom here a generation or two before 
their due time in other parts of the 
world. You in the United States 
would think the political millenium not 
far distant if your civil service were 
reformed by leaving all appointments to 
commissioners as impartial and inde- 
pendent as your own Supreme Court 
judges. To England the payment of 
legislators and the separation of church 
from state would seem revolutionary. 
But democrats here have gone much 
farther. 

In Australia, indeed, they have abol- 
ished plural voting, and have freely 
given the suffrage to all women. They 
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have established graduated income and 
progressive land taxes. Their great 
land difficulty is being met by such 
heroic means as the compulsory repur- 
chase of large estates for closer settle- 
ment, and by state loans on farm mort- 
gages. The referendum has been used 
to decide the greatest question that has 
yet arisen in Australian history. Laws 
have been passed for the minimum 
wage, the eight-hour day, early closing 
of shops, day-labor on government con- 
tracts, and the inspection of factories, 
shops, and mines. Old-age pensions 
have been established in three of the 
colonies, and the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment is bent ona federal scheme. The 
exclusion of alien and undesirable immi- 
grants is enforced so rigidly that even 
British workmen who come under con- 
tract are turned back; the South Sea 
Islanders who have been working for 
years in the Queensland sugar fields are 
to be deported ; and the government has 
refused to renew mail contracts with 
British steamers which carry colored 
sailors or stokers. So strong is the 
national cry for a ‘‘ White Australia.’’ 
Some of these advanced measures have 
been hastened by the extension of the 
franchise; yet socialism here is not 
merely an after-growth of democracy. 
From the beginning the Australian 
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governments have owned and operated 
their railways, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones. In some cases, also, they have 
kept in their own hands the street- 
railways and electric lighting. All the 
colonies have government savings-banks. 
In New Zealand there is government 
insurance against both fire and death. 
And now the governments have under- 
taken to protect the community against 
strikes and lockouts, much as you pro- 
tect yourselves against murder and 
highway robbery. When _ voluntary 
conciliation failed, as it has failed in 
Massachusetts and everywhere else, the 
practical reformers of New Zealand 
and Australia did not fear to enforce 
compulsory arbitration. 

Upon the wisdom of some of these 
measures Australians differ among 
themselves. Yet they would regard as 
a madman any one who suggested that 
they should give up control of their 
railways, abolish their early-closing 
regulations, wrest the suffrage from 
their women, or go back to the barbar- 
ism of setting up the public service as 
the prize of victory in an election fight. 
Nor would Australians be willing to 
lag behind some older nation in such 
political pioneer work as_ industrial 
arbitration or old-age pensions. These 
are problems that must be faced sooner 
or later by the rest of the world; and 
when that time comes the nations must 
learn political wisdom from Australia. 

Australian politics are, of course, the 
natural growth of Australian conditions. 
A vast elliptical island, with its sister 
islands of Tasmania and New Zealand, 
Australia is practically as large as the 
United States. Huge as it is, its popu- 
lation is, nevertheless, confined chiefly 
to the eastern, the south-eastern, and 
the south-western coastal districts.. Be- 
hind low-lying mountains circles the 
great central depressed plateau. Even 
where the land is prolific beyond com- 
parison with the best land in America, 
life is still a lottery, for the golden 
prospects of any season may be withered 
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by a drought. Drought, indeed, is 
nature’s one curse upon the continent. 
It is the great, ugly, abiding fact in a 
climate that is otherwise little short of 
perfect. Lying more than one-third 
within the southern tropics, Australia 
never has extremes of cold, and seldom 
has extremes of heat. Yet the per- 
petual sun is surely withering individual 
energies. Fortunately, the sunshine 
also encourages that open-air life which 
breeds a free and cheerful spirit. 
Colonial life, as a whole, is well cal- 
culated to bring out those practical 
qualities of intelligence, resource, and 
courage which have made these Austra- 
lian colonies the political pace-makers 
of Christendom, in spite of a population 
so small and a history soshort. Federa- 
tion is only four years old, and before 
that each colony was independent of its 
neighbor. There was not a white 
settler here until five years after Eng- 
land had bowed to the independence of 
the United States. For the first half- 
century Australia was a moral dumping- 
ground for British convicts. It is only 
fifty years since responsible government 
was established. ‘Then, when the inte- 
rior was explored, thousands of acres 
were put under the plow and thou- 
sands of miles stocked with sheep. 
These great pastoral estates, varying in 
size from two or three thousand to two 
or three million acres, have long stood 
in the way of closer settlement and 
have given Australia its thorny land 
question. The discovery of gold and 
the development of coal, silver, lead, 
and copper-mines soon helped to attract 
free colonists, well above the British 
average in both intelligence and pro- 
gressiveness. Today, Australia and 
New Zealand combined have a popula- 
tion between four and one-half and five 
millions. In a country so vast and so 
new it is really remarkable that Austra- 
lia’s percentage of urban to total popu- 
lation should be the largest in the world. 
Far more than one-quarter of all the 
citizens of the Commonwealth live in 
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Sydney and Melbourne ; 
more than one-third live 
in the various State capi- 
tals; and nearly one-half 
live in towns of five thou- 
sand or upwards. In these 
towns the industrial life 
is comparatively simple. 
Factories are few, and 
manufactured imports are 
many. Farming andsheep- 
rearing, extensive and im- 
portant as they are, can 
give regular employment 
to only a few. The con- 
centration of people in the 
cities and the simplicity 
of the industrial system 
combine to make the 
organization of labor easy 
and effective. And organ- 
ized labor, during the last 
ten years, has played upon 
the mobility of the party 
system here to bring about 
the radical reforms that 
make these colonies con- 
spicuous. 

This present ascendancy 
of labor can be traced, 
curiously enough, to the 
degraded position of labor 
at the beginning. A hun- 
dred years ago there were 
but two kinds of settlers, 
the convicts and their 
keepers. Often their posi- 
tions might have been re- 
versed with equity. When 
free settlers came, the 
convicts were hired out to 
them like slaves. Horny 
hands became almost as 
much a sign of disgrace 
as leg-irons themselves. It 
was not till the convict 
system was abolished that 
honest toil was reputed 
honorable. Then came the 
inevitable reaction. The 
workers, so long despised, 
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could command respect when reinforced 
by the gold-miners and other free 
colonists. Trades-unionism came in the 
eighties to organize their forces, raise 
their courage, and swell their pride. 
Their pride was soon humbled, but 
their courage could not be_ broken. 
The great maritime strike of 1890 
crippled the commerce of the continent 
and paralyzed a dozen industries in no 
sense maritime. It was followed during 
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seats in colonial parliaments. Some- 
times by merging with the progressive, 
sometimes by holding the balance of 
power between the two old parties, 
sometimes by standing aloof from both 
and striving for office itself, the labor 
party in the various colonies has suc- 
ceeded in molding recent Australasian 
legislation and in making a journeyman 
printer the premier of the continent. 
But the history of labor is only one 
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the next three years by shearers’ strikes 
and miners’ strikes that cost the gov- 
ernments alone two million dollars, and 
the men more than double that. All 
the strikes failed. In five years the 
employers won every fight in every 
colony. Drought and financial disaster 
followed fast to swell the ranks of the 
unemployed and weaken the force of 
labor. Yet labor turned defeats and 
difficulties, into reasons for better organ- 
ization. In its victories, capital might 
have read the ultimate triumph of the 
vanquished. Henceforth the _ horny- 
handed stood a political integer. Ten 
years ago workingmen began to win 


chapter in the history of Australian 
democracy. Democracy was bound to 
flourish in a land where each man could 
count himself as good as his neighbor. 
There are social distinctions, of course, 
but they count for little in business and 
nothing in politics. There are here 
none of the rigid orders that make for 
conservatism in the Old World. Aus- 
tralian history is too short and Austra- 
lian air is too free to permit their growth. 
There is no privileged aristocracy, no 
established hierarchy, no inherited tory- 
ism. Toryism stayed rooted in England 
—progress emigrated. Indeed, the spirit 
of progress and pluck must animate free 
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SIR JOHN FORREST 


For years he was Premier of West Australia, and at the time of Federation he was one of the 
leaders who brought in West Australia. He is probably the wealthiest man in Australian pol- 
itics. He held important portfolios in the first two administrations, and he is now supporting 
G. H. Reid, the present Premier. He is the good-humored but implacable foe of extreme labor 
legislation. Probably he will be appointed the first High Commissioner to Great Britain. 
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SIR WILLIAM LYNE 
The most accomplished political engineer in Australia; but he lacks the personal magnetism to 


make him a popular leader. He is an out-and-out protectionist. As Premier of New South 
Wales at the time of Federation he was summoned by the Governor-General to form the first 
Federal administration. Finding the task impossible, he advised sending for Sir Edmund Barton, 
who became first Premier of the Commonwealth. He bitterly opposes the present Prime Minister. 
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men before they will leave a home, 
however humble, to face the unknown 
difficulties of colonial life twelve thou- 
sand miles away. Community of exile 
then made all freemen friends, high and 
low, rich and poor. The democratic 
spirit sprang from the same root as that 
lack of deference, so characteristic of 
the Australian. He prides himself on 
being a down-right individual, plain- 
spoken, even-handed, fair-minded, a 
hater of shams and no respecter of 
persons. His life, in the bush at least, 
makes him resourceful and adventurous, 
neither daunted by difficulty nor timid 
of experiment. ‘‘ Advance Australia,”’ 
the national motto, is not politically 
unbecoming to this progressive colonial, 
this practical democrat. 

In the molding of Australasian poli- 
tics, geography has lent a hand to his- 
tory. Cut off from the rest of the 
world, Australians have had a fair 
chance to develop nationally—a national 
character, a nationalliterature, a national 
art, a national polity. Individuality is 


at least some compensation for insular- 


ity. There is here no next-door neigh- 
bor to influence Australian politics for 
good or bad, as you have influenced 
Canadian. Here, for the first time in 
history, as Sir Edmund Barton said at 
federation, there is a nation for a con- 
tinent and a continent for a nation. 
No nations roundabout raise distracting 
questions of foreign policy. And within 
Australia itself there is a uniformity of 
race not known in any other British 
colony. English and French in Canada, 
Hindu and White in India, Dutch and 
English in South Africa have clashed in 
struggles that are historic. In Britain 
itself there is the eternal conflict be- 
tween Celt and Saxon. And have you 
not your Germans and your Irish for- 
ever with you? What your politics 
would be without them is a philo- 
sophical problem worthy of Mr. Dooley. 
Here, practically every one is of British 
birth and blood. From materials so 
uniform it is comparatively simple to 
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build a_ striking national structure— 
especially if one builds on an island- 
continent, secure from meddling. In 
that splendid isolation lies one leading 
explanation of Australian democracy. 

Isolation has, indeed, much to do 
with the thorough and successful pur- 
suit of any one political policy. Neigh- 
bors are apt to disturb domestic harmony 
—and harmony is still harder to maintain 
when a large family is gathered under 
one roof. Fortunately for Australasian 
democracy, each colony lived under its 
own roof till the beginning of this cen- 
tury. The citizens of Adelaide had not 
to take account of the prejudices or 
special interests of Melbourne; New 
Zealand could make laws for itself with- 
out any thought for the likes and dis- 
likes of Queensland or New South 
Wales. This reduced to a minimum 
that necessity for compromise which so 
often makes politics, as Morley says, 
the science of the second-best. 

And there is still less call for com- 
promise when the population is centered 
so largely in the capital cities. More 
than one-third of New South Wales 
lives in Sydney; nearly one-half of Vic- 
toria lives in Melbourne; and South 
Australia, most progressive of them all, 
is almost synonymous with Adelaide. 
These Australian colonies are, indeed, 
the nearest modern approach to the 
city-states of ancient times. Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide are not yet as 
democratic as Athens, where every man 
was a member of Congress, and cabinet 
ministers were appointed by lot. But 
that is because Athens was not quite so 
big and Australians are not quite so log- 
ical. What is politics, in the original 
Greek, but the science of the city? 
Long before Plato and Aristotle, democ- 
racy was recognized as a city growth. 

The reasons for this are not hard to 
find. It is in the cities that wealth and 
poverty lie hip by haunch, breeding dis- 
content, the mother of reform. It is-in 
the cities that men can meet with ease, 
ventilating wrongs and devising reme- 
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dies. It is in the cities that trades- 
unions arise to organize the masses, 
giving them power commensurate with 
their numbers. It is in the cities that 
the friction of competition generates 
the electricity of progress. There, too, 
in libraries and schools, he who would 
progress can most readily find the en- 
lightenment that he seeks; he who 
would reform can most readily find the 
audiences whom he would persuade. 
If you would have him thrive, turn 
the democrat out on cobblestones—the 
Tory into pastures green. The con- 
servative influence of land is one of the 
commonplaces of politics. And in Aus- 
tralia there are comparatively few land- 
lords who own so much as an acre. 
Even the country is citified. There 
is little local government here as you 
know it in America and England. The 
country folk look to the cities for gov- 
ernment as they do for supplies and for 
news. ‘The city newspapers penetrate 
daily to the farthest corners of the 
colony, carrying to the bush the demo- 


cratic notions of the town. And nearly 
every bushman knows Sydney or Mel- 
bourne almost as well as he knows his 
own sheep-paddocks. Rough as his exte- 
rior may be, he has aconstant longing in 
his heart for the theaters and the race- 
courses and the cricket-fields of the 


city. When it comes to politics, he is 
quite content to let himself be repre- 
sented in parliament by a city man who 
never leaves the city save at election 
time. When the country speaks through 
a city mouthpiece, it is little wonder 
that the voice is democratic. 

But the countryman has reasons of 
his own for supporting a socialistic 
policy. His daily life brings him face to 
face with the immensity of nature and 
her power to crush the individual settler 
between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of sun and drought. Rabbits 
and dingoes, grasshoppers and cater- 
pillars, are pests that must be fought by 
cooperation at least, if not by govern- 
ments themselves. So much of the lan¢ 


is desert that many of the railways could 
not have been built had not the state 
shouldered the loss. Kalgoorlie, the 
gold-mining town of twenty thousand, 
in the center of the West Australian 
desert, could never have obtained a 
supply of water without government 
aid. At a cost of ten million dollars, 
water is now brought three hundred 
and ninety-six miles and pumped into a 
twenty-million-gallon reservoir, fourteen 
hundred feet above the town. Such 
works inspire confidence in government 
enterprise. Today, awed by the size of 
the task, pastoralists and farmers are 
waiting for the state to grapple with 
the problem of irrigating the drought- 
country. If that shows a lack of inde- 
pendent enterprise, the blame must rest 
with the Australian sun. 

The climate, indeed, is the chief 
factor in fashioning Australian politics. 
If they are advanced, it is because the 
sun here has forced an early develop- 
ment. Girls here reach maturity two 
or three years earlier than in America 
—and countries count by generations. 
Meanwhile, perpetual summer and con- 
tinual sunlight are sapping individual 
energies. Even the American who 
comes here soon finds that sustained 
hustling is a physical impossibility. Let 
him spend three or four years in the 
country and he will cease to wonder at 
the laws for an eight-hour day and the 
early closing of shops. The winter is 
only another summer—cooler, it is true, 
but not cold enough to be invigorating. 

So it is that, beneath the Australian 
sun, the individual withers and the state 
is more and more. It seems right that 
the state should take risks that are too 
great for the individual. And the 
drought makes life a lottery for every 
one here. Men who own thousands of 
sheep today may be seeking a week’s 
wage on government relief-works two or 
three years hence, as hundreds escaped 
the dilemma of starvation or private 
charity during the great drought that 
broke last year. Neither industry nor 
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intelligence nor frugality can secure a 
man against disaster in the Australian 
bush. It is little wonder that so many 
seek the security of a comfortable billet 
in the government service. 

One of the most typical sights in the 
country is a long, lanky Australian 
bushman, his hat pulled over his eyes 
and his hands in his breeches’ pockets, 
leaning languidly against a government 
telegraph-pole. No one can deny that 
there is too much languid leaning against 


practical. To this practical nature it is 
due that Australian socialism is a thing 
entirely different from the sentimental 
socialism of France or the philosophical 
socialism of Germany. Reformers here 
have no theories. They evolve no high 
ideal from their inner consciousness and 
then set out to embody it in legislation. 
They deal little in vague generalities 
about justice, equality, liberty, and the 
like. On the contrary, they strive only 
to remedy the wrong that lies a stum- 
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government institutions in Australia. 
But the blame for that rests upon Aus- 
tralia more than upon the Australians. 

While the sun has been sapping 
individual energies and independence 
it has made the people intelligent and 
bold, lovers of freedom, and haters of 
make-believe. You do not find here 
the fog of bad temper or the mist of 
reserve. The open-air life that all 
Australians live has made them light- 
hearted, ready-witted, and intensely 


bling-stone in the path of practical 
progress. And they remove that stum- 
bling-block in the shortest, boldest, 
surest way that suggests itself to their 
matter-of-fact minds. A great French 
critic wrote a book on Australian poli- 
tics—Le Socialisme sans Doctrines. No 
other politics could have grown natur- 
ally from Australian conditions. 
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A Kyoto MEMORY 


By ZAIDA BEN-YUSUF 


Here at the other side of the world I 
strike my Japanese temple-gong softly 
with its padded mallet. 

The sound lingers—and fades. 

I touch it again, ever so gently, and 
there comes to me the faint echo of 
bronze voices in the still dawn of an 
October morning. 

Listening, I shut my eyes, and these 
are the things I remember : 


At night. 

A deserted hotel up on a hill. In a 
rice field below frogs croak noisily ; near 
the veranda-lamps huge spiders weave 
their webs and lie in wait. 

Hours pass. 

Through the white cloud-like mist of 
my mosquito-net I can vaguely see the 
Japanese boy who brings tea and tells 
me that it is half-past four. 

Between sleeping and waking I lie 
wondering at the dark and the sudden 
stillness, when there comes to my ear a 
wonderful sound: the boom of bronze 
in splendid bass. . Unlike the clang of 


metal against metal, this tone, so liquid 
in its exquisite quality, means the im- 
pact of a wooden beam. 

A stroke precise and never varying. 

A sound to stir one’s senses. 

Lifting aside the mosquito-net, I go 
out upon the veranda. The frogs are 
silenced by approaching dawn, and 
even the spiders run frightened to their 
hiding-places. 

Spread below me is the city, gray- 
roofed, indefinite, still wrapped in the 
clinging vapor of departing night. 
Strange, intangible odors fill the air. 

Again a voice—contralto—from some- 
where far off to the north. 

And then another. 

Near-by the boom of bass again. 

In turn a tenor. 

Near and far off, now here, now there 
—from north, south, and west—float 
these incomparable voices from the 
bronze bells of Kyoto. The call to 
morning prayer. 

Slow, mysterious, never confusing 
with each other, they compel response, 
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and mark the hour for that strange 
company of ghosts, the hooded mem- 
ories, who must march with us, per- 
force, through all our years. 

Below in the desolate garden suruma 
are waiting, for the Hongwanji temple 
is far away beyond the miles of dark 
lonely alleys—whose story is one fantastic 
blur of coolies running at top speed, the 
horrid whirr and squeak of loose metal 
axles, intolerable shakings from the bad 
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Sonorous. Majestic. Buddhist. 

It is half-past five. 

Thousands are moving in steady 
stream toward the steps; at the foot 
they pause; some kneel; all ascend 
without their clogs. 

In the darkness of the lofty temple 
figures kneel side by side on the soft 
floor, poorest poor and richer towns- 
folk huddled closely in one indiscrimi- 
nate gray-blue mass. Heedless of each 
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roadway, and flitting gray figures carry- 


ing buckets and baskets, wretched 
scavengers of a city’s tribute to the 
country, who come into our path like 
hideous bats and swerve toward the 
shadows as we rush by. 

We emerge into the comparative day- 
light of a wide street. Nearby a big 
gate gives entrance to a temple-yard. 

For the last time the great bell, heard 
from afar off on the hill, makes the 
nearer air vibrate. 


others’ heads they cast their offering of 
copper rins. Like an immense mur- 
muring wave rises the incessant invo- 
cation, contraction of a Buddhist text : 
““N’ Amida Bits’, N’Amida Bits’, 
N’ Amida Biuts’,’’ with the clasping of 
hands and touching of beads. 

Carrying broom of rice straw and 
pan of paper, an attendant gathers 
up what he may of the pierced 
coins. 


And still they come. The kneeling 
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crowd packs closer, and the _ vast 
space fills until tardy ones find room 
only upon the floor of the veranda 
without. 

A paper lantern flashes like a firefly 
among the worshipers. 

The man who carries it steps with 
unconcern over prostrate bodies and 
mumbling heads. 

** N’ Amida Bits’, N’ Amida Biits’.”’ 

White-uniformed, weird mockery of 


their devotion, he looks for thieves in 
the name of the civil law! 

Behind a high railing, the stir of 
silent-footed priests in procession in- 
cites the throng to greater effort: 

““N’ Amida Bits’, N’Amida Bits’, 
N’ Amida Biits’.”’ 

The hoarse murmur fills the hall and 
dies away, to give place to the curious 
falsetto intoning of the priests whe 
stand beside the great altar. 
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Seen dimly, the sumptuous dignity of 
lacquer and bronze loses nothing of its 
daylight beauty, so imposing that its 
priests look but the servants they avow 
themselves to be. 

One clothed in green ascends the 
steps. Another in red stands forward. 
They recite; the chorus of priests re- 
sponds in a chant almost Gregorian— 
though music, as we know it, has no 
place in Buddhist ritual. 

The voice of the priest in green is 
heard again, reciting, invoking. 

Odors of incense come faintly. 

A gong sounds, exquisite and bell- 
like in that lofty hall of dark wood. 

The multitude crouch lower, mur- 
muring their perpetual prayer: 

‘* N’ Amida Biits’.”’ 

Priests chant in rasping falsetto; police 
officers keep watch; the gloom grows 
less dense and chill. 

Suddenly this kneeling mass of little 
gray-clothed people rises, with curious 
rustling of bare feet upon a matted 
floor; scattering like ants from the three 
open sides of the building; some to 
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other services; most, out into the 
courtyard with its flocks of pigeons, its 
bronze cisterns, its sacred trees, and 
the welcome warmth of sun now risen. 

Emerging, each worshiper stoops to 
thrust deft feet into wooden clogs, 
claimed from among the hundreds left 
upon the veranda or carried by them- 
selves in characteristic cotton kerchief ; 
and soon their crunching patter on the 
clean gravel drowns, with crisp insist- 
ence, all those lesser sounds of quiet 
chatter or of gentle laughter, as friend 
meets friend with quaint exaggerated 
bows, then bows again and passes on 
toward the gate. Our furumaya start 
once more upon their tortuous run 
through narrow streets now wakened 
to the days’ old-world routine. 


Gone are the mysteries and the silence 
of dawn. As a dream of ancient bells 
which ring beneath the sea are the 
magic voices of Kyoto—a memory, 
echoed only when I gently touch the 
rim of my bronze gong with its padded 
hammer. 


MADONNA 


BY CHARLES COLEMAN STODDARD 


The same rich hair is yours, the sweet, deep eyes 
That meet us in old frescoes, where are wrought 
The prayers of the old masters as they sought 


To paint Christ’s mother. 


And that look defies 


The world and time—bright as the morning skies 
With love and trust; as listening you had caught 
Their glory from them, or some holy thought 

Or whispered promise out of Paradise. 

Press that wee, sleeping bit of humankind 
Close to your breast, and sit here at my feet. 


I see—no, 


Raphael, Guido were not blind !— 


*Twas such as you at twilight came to greet 
Their tired footsteps at the door, that taught their art 
To weave its sainted spell about the heart. 














PICTURES OF FRENCH LIFE 


French social and domestic life is the theme under- 
lying the four color reproductions in this issue. At the 
Grand Prix, the frontispiece, by Frederik H. Kaemmerer, 
shows the influence of the modern French masters upon 
this painter of Dutch birth but Parisian training. Up to 
the time of his death, thirteen years ago, *-he was thor- 
oughly in sympathy with French methods, and commonly 
chose phases of social life under the Directorate and the 
First Empire as subjects for his canvases. Two small 
genre studies, The Chef and The Cook, by Tanoux, sus- 
tain this artist’s reputation for mastery of domestic 
subjects, while the traditional fondness of the cloth for 
good-living is brought out by A. Sani in For Dinner. 
The originals from which these reproductions were made 
are included in the collection of Mr. Felix Isman. 




















COLLECTION OF MR FELIX ISMAN 


THE CHEF ; 


BY TANOUX 
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AN AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


By CHARLES E. FAIRMAN 


In view of the well-known conserva- 
tism of the art world, it was a somewhat 
heroic undertaking for the Metropolitan 
Camera Club of New York, within a 
month of its organization, to announce 
a Salon for the season of 1904-5, of a 
character which never before had been 
attempted in this country. Those who 
had experienced the difficulties of sus- 
taining even smaller exhibitions in this 
country were skeptical concerning the 
outcome of a salon projected on such 
broad plans; and it is safe to say that if 
this new organization had first secured 
the opinions of those possessing the 
widest experience in such matters, and 
had then been governed by such opin- 
ions, the First American Photographic 
Salon would have been delayed for years 
in its appearance—if it ever appeared at 
all. 

In planning the Salon, an invitation 
was given to all the world to submit 
their prints to a jury of selection com- 
posed entirely of painters, and headed 
by that veteran artist, John La Farge. 
Associated with him were twenty other 
painters representing men of widely 
divergent ideas as to methods. There 
were painters who paint broadly and 
others who paint smoothly; there were 
some who paint portraits and some who 
excel in other classes of art work. It 
was a jury including all schools, men 
well-known by their work all through 
the land, and men who were believed 
to be able to recognize and select photo- 
graphic work showing pictorial values, 
if such work could be found. Besides 
John La Farge, the chairman, the jury 
of twenty included such men as Ken- 
yon Cox, Childe Hassam, William M. 
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Chase, Robert Henri, William A. 
Coffin, Alphonse Jongers, Dwight W. 
Tryon, Edwin H. Blashfield, Will H. 
Low, John W. Alexander, and Walter 
Clark. 

The organization of such a large jury 
of prominent artists in order to judge 
the art qualities of photographs was a 
new thing forthis country. Heretofore 
in some salons a small committee of 
artists had acted as a jury of selection; 
but these cases were not common, and 
the salons were of little more than local 
importance. In other instances juries 
of selection had been composed of 
painters and photographers, or of pho- 
tographers alone; but the instances 
referred to did not contemplate support 
from the entire country and foreign 
countries as well. Hence, at the time of 
the announcement of the First Ameri- 
can Photographic Salon, with its large 
artist-jury, there existed in all sections 
wide differences of opinion as to whether 
artists or photographers were the best 
judges of photographic art--a difference 
which to some extent sti!l exists, and 
over which there has been much heated 
argument, often with a show of intol- 
erant temper by partizans on both sides. 
To harmonize, or to develop enough 
strength to secure a salon that would be 
representative of the best photographic 
thought or expression of the present 
time, was therefore a task of no 
insignificant proportions. 

While the dangers of failure were 
many, the benefits of such a scheme, if 
successfully developed, were sufficient 
to warrant the effort. As a result of 
the arduous labors of this almost un- 
known photographic organization the 
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people of New York and Washington, 
where this Salon has already been ex- 
hibited, have had an opportunity of 
visiting a collection of art photography 
selected by a jury composed of some of 
the best American painters. And in 
addition, art lovers residing near the 
cities of Boston, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
Toronto, Minneapolis, Portland, and 
San Francisco will also have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the works selected, 
and to learn how painters appreciate 
photography. And the lesson will be of 
value. There has been much said of 
the art side of photography by the pho- 
tographers themselves; it is of far more 
importance to know to what extent this 
good opinion is endorsed by those who 
have made art their life-work. 

For those who have a preconceived 
notion of this exhibition formed from 
other collections which have been ex- 
hibited as salons in different parts of 
the country, there are likely to be many 
surprises. It seems to be an unexpressed 
and unexplainable idea that in order to 


have a photograph commend itself to 
the painter it must iook like something 
else than a photograph—that it must 
resemble some of the painter’s products 


in monochrome. The idea is to some 
extent excusable ; for all, whether adepts 
or novices in the work of photography, 
recognize that a wide gulf exists between 
the results obtained by the painter and 
the results which the photographer 
shows, sometimes with excessive pride. 
To express the idea better—the photo- 
graph, to win recognition of the artist, 
must reveal a knowledge of, and a 
deference to, those principles of art 
which painters recognize, and to which 
long recognition has given the sanction 
of artistic law. 

Those, also, will be disappointed who 
expect that the painters’ jury has frowned 
upon work which shows a diffusion of 
focus, or a low and somewhat melan- 
choly tonal quality. Fine art is some- 
thing besides copying the mannerism of 
painters by the medium of photography; 


it is something besides diffusion of focus; 
it is something beyond low tonal qual- 
ities; and it is not an exhaustive cata- 
logue of facts portrayed with microscopic 
sharpness. It is the expression of the 
artist through the medium employed. 
It is mature interpreted by man, who 
feels the art impulse and attempts to 
deliver the message in a language in- 
telligible and interesting to those who 
are close to nature. The work of the 
jury, in selecting this collection of more 
than three hundred and fifty pictures 
from nearly ten thousand submitted, 
forever answers the assertion that 
painters have no sympathy with pho- 
tography. The willingness of the jury 
to serve through the several necessary 
sessions without compensation should 
encourage all who have the cause of 
photographic art at heart. 

The work exhibited shows that the 
response to this new departure has been 
universal. The Pacific States, the 
Middle West, and the Atlantic States 
have all been well represented. The 
movement is one that will knit together 
more firmly the photographers of the 
whole country; it is as wide as the 
motto contained on the circular of 
announcement: ‘‘Many schools in art, 
and all good.”’ 

Prominent among the work of the 
foreign exhibitors is that of the late 
H. P. Robinson, of England. After 
seeing Robinson’s work, those who 
believe in straight photography will be 
fully satisfied of the strength of their 
contention. Rudolph Duhrkoop, one of 
the German contributors, has a very 
interesting exhibit of fourteen prints. 
His work shows great versatility and a 
fine discrimination of tonal qualities. 

Conspicuous among the examples of 
night-photography is the single entry of 
N. Fischer, of Copenhagen, entitled 
Copenhagen at Night. This conveys 
the truth of the night-feeling so accu- 
rately that one appreciates the ever 
broadening field of photography; the 
figures possess so much life that we 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 


BY ROBERT E. WEEKS 
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almost feel a doubt about the product 
being photographic. In night-photog- 
raphy, however, we also have examples 
of American photography which would 
demand prominence in any exhibition. 
Those who have the chance to see the 
two examples of The Capitol by Moon- 
light, by Osborne I. Yellott, will realize 
that they are triumphs, and that they 
furnish another suggestion of photo- 
graphic work in a field which has not 
been over-crowded. 

In the well arranged winter landscape, 
Homeward Bound, by Robert E. Weeks, 
the slightly humorous suggestion in the 
boy stealing a ride will recall to those 


WINTER IN ITS ROBE OF WHITE 


BY R. 8. KAUFMAN 


who are country bred many incidents 
of rural life during the winter season. 
R. S. Kaufman’s Winter in its Robe of 
White, is notable for its rendition of 
the values of the snow and illustrates 
the beauty of winter in an isolated spot. 

The work of American portrait artists 
is distinctly superior to that of the 
European exhibitors. Prominent among 
them are Allen Drew Cook and Walter 
Zimmerman, of Philadeiphia, Jeanne E. 
Bennett and Rudolph Eickemeyer, Jr.,of 
New York, Solon L. Gates of Chicago, 
J. C. Strauss of St. Louis, and Hana 
Robison of Berkeley, California. While 
it may be said that these are all, or nearly 
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THE CAPITOL BY MOONLIGHT 


BY OSBORNE I. YELLOTT 


all, from the professional ranks, it should 
be remembered that the professionals are 
fortunate to have among them such 
distinguished portrait artists, and that 
the Salon was open to professional and 
amateuralike. Inthe selection of these 
pictures it was not a question of the 
person, the profession, or the medium 
used. The main consideration was 
whether the work had sufficient pictorial 
merit to give it a place in an exhibition 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


Copyright, 1904, by Oshorue I. Yellott 


FROM THE FIRST AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


of this rank. Inthis class 4 Portrait, by 
Solon L. Gates, admirably illustrates dig- 
nity and sincerity in portraiture, as well as 
his own high ideals in this field of work. 

Among the genre workers, Mrs. 
Bennett and Curtis Bell furnish clever 
examples of this most popular side of 
photography. Both of these artists 
show great versatility, and they do many 
things with a deftness and sincerity of 
purpose that plainly illustrate the digni- 
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fied place photography occupies in their 
lives. Mr. Bell is probably strongest in 
landscapes; while Mrs. Bennett so 
charmingly portrays children in quaint 
costumeg that one is surprised that it is 
the exhibit of an American artist, the 
land where the kerchief and the sabots 
are common having given her so many 
themes. Her La Réveuse is an artistic 
specimen of her work. Girls Ain't 
Much, by Mrs. W. W. Pearce, is a 
frank, sincere portrait of just such a 
boy as would give utterance to that 
sentiment. It is also an instance where 
realism has a greater charm than idealism 
in the thought presented. 

In interior scenes there are many that 
charm by their mystery of masses among 
the architectural surroundings which 
of themselves are of more than common 
interest. In this class, however, there 


is nothing which combines life with 
these grand interiors so skilfully as the 
St. Anne’s Day, by Walter Zimmerman, 
in which is seen the rich architecture of 
the church interior and the congrega- 


tion at service. 

In the landscape class the pictures 
exhibited by Edward J. Daw, of Wash- 
ington, show the value of simplicity in 
composition. This is especially illus- 
trated in The Cedars and The Plowman. 
In the latter the presence of life and the 
effect of motion are remarkably well 
presented. 

Probably the most prominent among 
the exhibitors who favor diffusion of focus 
—by some called impressionists, by others 
““fuzzyists’’—is George H. Seeley, a 
new man in exhibitions, and a man of 
decided ideas, faultily expressed at times, 
but with rare imaginative qualities. His 
story is always well worth telling, if at 
times not told in the most finished lan- 
guage. By many his work will probably 
be received under protest; but it is worth 
careful study and mature consideration 
before a conclusion is reached. And 
this may well be said of the entire 
exhibit. Though all artists are only 
human, yet the reputation of the jury 


being such as it is, a good reason must 
have existed for the admission of each 
picture, or it would never have found a 
place in a collection where there were 
nearly ten thousand examples of pho- 
tography from which to make their 
selections. 

In the marine class there were about 
sixty examples of photography in which 
the sea, or the wharves, or some phase 
of ocean life, occupied the most promi- 
nent place. The point of view from 
which each subject was treated was as 
distinctive and interesting as the sub- 
ject itself. In this, as in other classes, 
there was a disposition toward poetic or 
sentimental conditions; the mystery of 
night or the haze of morning mist seemed 
the most alluring feature. Landing of the 
Fish, by John R. Smith, while possessing 
technical excellence to an unusual ex- 
tent, has a well balanced pictorial effect 
in its combination of sea and land feat- 
ures. In 4 Misty Morn, by William 
Clayden, of Plymouth, England, there 
is far more sentiment of subject, while 
the feeling of mist is surprisingly well 
conveyed. 

Attempts to picture nature under a 
condition of sunshine were few, and 
were not notable efforts. The general 
tendencies give the impression that pho- 
tographers are often morbid in their 
relation to nature, and that there is little 
that is joyous in their work. 

It has been emphasized by this Salon 
that painters are willing to consider 
photographic efforts seriously; also, that 
technical skill is not the most necessary 
condition of photography as a work of 
art. Now it remains for the photo- 
graphers to remember that the same 
careful study of nature is required of the 
photographer as of the painter, and that 
to copy nature slavishly is not neces- 
sarily to interpret her in her fairest and 
most attractive moods. 
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GIRLS AIN’T MUCH 


BY MRS. W. W. PEARCE 
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LA REVEUSE 


BY JEANNE E. BENNETT 
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A PORTRAIT 


BY SOLON L. GATES 
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WINTER SPORTS IN THE UPPER ENGADINE 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS ICE RUNS OF ST. MORITZ 


BY P. HENRY 


It is something of a far cry from the 
Upper Engadine in Switzerland to New 
England, yet the winter sports in both 
regions are very much akin. Needless 
to say, it is the Anglo-Saxon visitor here 
who has made them so, for although 
tobogganing is indigenous to every 
country having a suitable winter season, 
the old Swiss sport of “‘loogeing’’ is 
child’s play compared to the scientific 
and very dangerous pastime which is 
known as tobogganing on the ice runs 
at St. Moritz. . 

Tobogganing is, however, by no 
means the only sport which serves to 
pass the time during the more than four 
months when snow covers this high 
Alpine valley. Although St. Moritz is 
known all over the world as a health- 
resort, until last year it was reached 
only by a twelve-hours’ drive over the 
wind-swept Julier Pass. Many of 
the seven hundred visitors throng- 
ing its winter hotels had come thither 
for health, but many had come for 
mere enjoyment. In fact, the latter 
were by far the more numerous, 
and the place really became the play- 
ground of those English and a few 
Americans who had been ordered a 
Swiss winter with full leave—not to say 
command—to spend every possible hour 
in open-air exercise. 

Skating is of course open to all, not 
on the lake where the heavy snow soon 
completely spoils the ice, but on rinks 
attached to each hotel. Here the visitor 
may spend his leisure hours pleasantly if 
he be a devotee of figure-skating, in 
which the “St. Moritz style’’ has 


made itself a name. Few are satisfied 
by this comparatively tame sport unless 
compelled by weakness, or nerves, to 
forego its more exciting rivals. The 
Scotchman and the aged turn to curling 
on special rinks; but hockey, toboggan- 
ing in its several forms, and skeeing 
dispute for the favor of the more active 
sportsmen. 

The Norwegian racing skee is often 
twelve feet long, but the average Saxon 
is apt to be thankful that the Swiss 
makers consider six feet of lath enough. 
Skeeing has never become very popular 
in St. Moritz; but only a few hours’ 
trial of the unwieldy foot-gear will pro- 
vide plenty of incident. Last season 
the Secretary of the Skee Club went for 
an afternoon run, and to the amuse- 
ment of a group of spectators performed 
the graceful somersault shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is improb- 
able that the Secretary’s best friends 
would care to identify him in the por- 
trait. Last year the Skee Club was for 
some reason very ambitious, probably 
because there were among its members 
a few non-English to whom the art came 
more easily. Races attracted many 
men and women, and invariably resulted 
in many tumbles and much amusement. 
Few, however, emulated the gentleman 
whom the camera caught in mid-air, 
and of these hardly any escaped the leap 
without personal damage, not to men- 
tion expense in the matter of broken 
skees. 

Ice hockey is conducted by a special 
club with its own rink, on which there 
are usually two games a day—one for 
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WINTER SPORTS IN 


both sexes in the morning, and another 
for men only in the afternoon. St. 
Moritz calls the game “ bandy,’’ and 
pursues it with vigor. One of the great 
events of an Engadine winter is the 
annual competition between St. Moritz 
and Davos for the possession of the 
hockey championship cup. The local 
matches between men and women fre- 
quently require much ingenuity to devise 
a fair handicap, since, however active 
the girls, the men’s freedom from skirts 
gives them a decided advantage on 
skates. An amusing game was played 
a few years ago when the men were 
compelled to wear skirts, and in addition 
decorated themselves with spoils taken 
from the theatrical room of the Kulm 
Hotel, in consequence of which the 
match was played with many unique 
toilettes. 

Besides the bob-sleigh—familiar to 
Americans under the name of. double- 
runner—the St. Moritzer uses no less 
than four kinds of machine. The 


original Swiss toboggan—the “ looge”’ 


—consists of a light wooden frame upon 
high wooden runners. On this the 
rider sits with his legs waving in the air, 
and he propels himself by means of two 
sticks furnished with a flat-headed steel 
nail or stud. The looge has the advan- 
tage of being exceedingly light, so that 
it can be carried uphill without much 
“effort. On the other hand, it will 
hardly run on anything less solid than 
the beaten surface of a road. It cer- 
tainly is a poor steed on which to raceé. 
Next in order of slowness comes what is 
locally termed the American toboggan— 
a flat board nailed on to two solid wooden 
runners, shod with slip-iron. This also 
runs’ badly except on a road, is a-cum- 
bersome thing to drag uphill, and is also 
apt to jar a rider badly if the road,is 
jolty, and he is lying faee down. The 
Canadian toboggan needs no description. 
It is largely used by parties of both sexes 
toward the end of the season when the 
ice runs begin to melt. The frosty 
nights, following days when the grow- 
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ing power of the sun has moistened the 
surface snows on the lower-pass moun- 
tains, leave a crust upon the deep drifts 
which is strong enough to bear the 
weight of three or four persons seated 
on the long wooden machine with its 
curved front. 

The St. Moritz ‘* bob ’’—double-run- 
ner—is built of iron with tempered steel 
runners, and of various lengths to take 
four, five or six riders. For racing pur- 
poses ballast is carried in the form of 
heavy pieces of sheet-lead screwed to 
the under side of the frame. The front 
rider steers by means of two cords and 
a pulley, and thus is able to move the 
front of the two runners on which the 
frame is mounted. Adventurous spirits 
have tried variations on this steering 
gear. The Duke of Manchester de- 
vised a pair of handles which he worked 
by lying on his face and reaching for- 
ward, a pattern that no one else has 
cared to emulate. More rational is the 
arrangement of a wheel, like that of a 
motor, connected with the front run- 
ners, as shown in one of the illustrations. 

Until two years ago bobbing races 
were held on the main road leading 
down from St. Moritz toward the vil- 
lage of Cresta and the Albula Pass, 
through which a railway has just been 
built. Winding down the hillside, this 
road has two sharp corners on which 
more than one crew experienced a bad 
upset. The road has steep sides, with 
no barrier between its edge and the 
pine woods immediately below. Even 
omitting the regular traffic, the course 
was decidedly dangerous. Crews used 
to shout “ Achtung’’ [‘‘ Look out’’] 
as they flew down, and every driver, 
except the post, pulled wildly out of the 
way when he heard the dread sound 
ringing from the woods above. One 
wonders how it was that no fatal acci- 
dent ever occurred. 

In consequence of an act of the can- 
tonal authorities forbidding bobs on 
post-roads, a track has been cut through 
the pines. Although it does not run 
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WINTER SPORTS IN THE UPPER ENGADINE 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS ICE RUNS OF ST. MORITZ 


BY P. HENRY 


It is something of a far cry from the 
Upper Engadine in Switzerland to New 
England, yet the winter sports in both 
regions are very much akin. Needless 
to say, it is the Anglo-Saxon visitor here 
who has made them so, for although 
tobogganing is indigenous to every 
country having a suitable winter season, 
the old Swiss sport of “‘loogeing’’ is 
child’s play compared to the scientific 
and very dangerous pastime which is 
known as tobogganing on the ice runs 
at St. Moritz. ' 

Tobogganing is, however, by no 
means the only sport which serves to 
pass the time during the more than four 
months when snow covers this high 
Alpine valley. Although St. Moritz is 
known all over the world as a health- 
resort, until last year it was reached 
only by a twelve-hours’ drive over the 
wind-swept Julier Pass. Many of 
the seven hundred visitors throng- 
ing its winter hotels had come thither 
for health, but many had come for 
mere enjoyment. In fact, the latter 
were by far the more numerous, 
and the place really became the play- 
ground of those English and a few 
Americans who had been ordered a 
Swiss winter with full leave—not to say 
command—to spend every possible hour 
in open-air exercise. 

Skating is of course open to all, not 
on the lake where the heavy snow soon 
completely spoils the ice, but on rinks 
attached to each hotel. Here the visitor 
may spend his leisure hours pleasantly if 
he be a devotee of figure-skating, in 
which the “St. Moritz style’’ has 


made itself a name. Few are satisfied 
by this comparatively tame sport unless 
compelled by weakness, or nerves, to 
forego its more exciting rivals. The 
Scotchman and the aged turn to curling 
on special rinks; but hockey, toboggan- 
ing in its several forms, and skeeing 
dispute for the favor of the more active 
sportsmen. 

The Norwegian racing skee is often 
twelve feet long, but the average Saxon 
is apt to be thankful that the Swiss 
makers consider six feet of lath enough. 
Skeeing has never become very popular 
in St. Moritz; but only a few hours’ 
trial of the unwieldy foot-gear will pro- 
vide plenty of incident. Last season 
the Secretary of the Skee Club went for 
an afternoon run, and to the amuse- 
ment of a group of spectators performed 
the graceful somersault shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is improb- 
able that the Secretary’s best friends 
would care to identify him in the por- 
trait. Last year the Skee Club was for 
some reason very ambitious, probably 
because there were among its members 
a few non-English to whom the art came 
more easily. Races attracted many 
men and women, and invariably resulted 
in many tumbles and much amusement. 
Few, however, emulated the gentleman 
whom the camera caught in mid-air, 
and of these hardly any escaped the leap 
without personal damage, not to men- 
tion expense in the matter of broken 
skees. 

Ice hockey is conducted by a special 
club with its own rink, on which there 
are usually two games a day—one for 
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both sexes in the morning, and another 
for men only in the afternoon. St. 
Moritz calls the game “ bandy,’’ and 
pursues it with vigor. One of the great 
events of an Engadine winter is the 
annual competition between St. Moritz 
and Davos for the possession of the 
hockey championship cup. The local 
matches between men and women fre- 
quently require much ingenuity to devise 
a fair handicap, since, however active 
the girls, the men’s freedom from skirts 
gives them a decided advantage on 
skates. An amusing game was played 
a few years ago when the men were 
compelled to wear skirts, and in addition 
decorated themselves with spoils taken 
from the theatrical room of the Kulm 
Hotel, in consequence of which the 
match was played with many unique 
toilettes. 

Besides the bob-sleigh—familiar to 
Americans under the name of. double- 
runner—the St. Moritzer uses no less 
than four kinds of machine. The 


original Swiss toboggan—the “‘ looge”’ 


—consists of a light wooden frame upon 
high wooden runners. On this the 
rider sits with his legs waving in the air, 
and he propels himself by means of two 
sticks furnished with a flat-headed steel 
nail or stud. The looge has the advan- 
tage of being exceedingly light, so that 
it can be carried uphill without much 
“effort. On the other hand, it will 
hardly run on anything less solid than 
the beaten surface of a road. It cer- 
tainly is a poor steed -6n which to racé. 
Next in order of slowness comes what is 
locally termed the American toboggan— 
a flat board nailed on to two solid wooden 
runners, shod with slip-iron. This also 
runs badly except on a road, is a-cum- 
bersome thing to drag uphill, and is also 


apt to jar a rider badly if the road,is: 


jolty, and he is lying faee down. The 
Canadian toboggan needs no description. 
It is largely used by parties of both sexes 
toward the end of the season when the 
ice runs begin to melt. The frosty 
nights, following days when the grow- 
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ing power of the sun has moistened the 
surface snows on the lower-pass moun- 
tains, leave a crust upon the deep drifts 
which is strong enough to bear the 
weight of three or four persons seated 
on the long wooden machine with its 
curved front. 

The St. Moritz “‘ bob ’’—double-run- 
ner—is built of iron with tempered steel 
runners, and of various lengths to take 
four, five or six riders. For racing pur- 
poses ballast is carried in the form of 
heavy pieces of sheet-lead screwed to 
the under side of the frame. The front 
rider steers by means of two cords and 
a pulley, and thus is able to move the 
front of the two runners on which the 
frame is mounted. Adventurous spirits 
have tried variations on this steering 
gear. The Duke of Manchester de- 
vised a pair of handles which he worked 
by lying on his face and reaching for- 
ward, a pattern that no one else has 
cared to emulate. More rational is the 
arrangement of a wheel, like that of a 
motor, connected with the front run- 
ners, as shown in one of the illustrations. 

Until two years ago bobbing races 
were held on the main road leading 
down from St. Moritz toward the vil- 
lage of Cresta and the Albula Pass, 
through which a railway has just been 
built. Winding down the hillside, this 
road has two sharp corners on which 
more than one crew experienced a bad 
upset. The road has steep sides, with 
no barrier between its edge and the 
pine woods immediately below. Even 
omitting the regular traffic, the course 
was decidedly dangerous. Crews used 
to shout “‘ Achtung’’ [“‘ Look out’’] 
as they flew down, and every driver, 
except the post, pulled wildly out of the 
way when he heard the dread sound 
ringing from the woods above. One 
wonders how it was that no fatal acci- 
dent ever occurred. 

In consequence of an act of the can- 
tonal authorities forbidding bobs on 
post-roads, a track has been cut through 
the pines. Although it does not run 
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guite straight, the corners are less dan- 
gerous, and they are also ‘‘ banked,”’ 
making the task of steering easier. 
None the less, the pace is now apt to 
be much greater, since the surface of 
the new track becomes hard as ice. 
When a spill occurs, it affords a terrify- 
ing exhibition. 

Bob races are the great afternoon 
occupation of the majority of those 
who are young enough to take the 
risks, while the older ones turn out to 
watch. Each crew has a name and 
wears its emblem embroidered on its 
sweaters—men and women alike; and 
the intense rivalry between the crews 
has made the practice of running a bob 
very scientific. For many seasons the 
“Beetle ’’ has been almost invincible. 
Being the property of a St. Moritz 
habitué, and the crew seldom varying 
from year to year, the reliability of this 
machine is the envy and worry of all 
competitors. It seldom fails to head 
the time list. 


Every bob is furnished with a pair of 
handles manipulated by the last rider, 
and the big six-crew bobs have some- 


times a second brake amidship. These 
handles act by levers on very large steel- 
toothed rakes. The steerer is the chief 
factor, like the coxswain of a college 
eight. The brakes are manipulated in 
accordance with his stentorian cries, and 
the crew has also to “‘lean’’ simultan- 
eously on the inside curve whenever the 
machine is taking a corner. If for any 
reason the machine has lost way, the 
crew “‘ rock”’ in unison to the steerer’s 
shouts, the action helping to force the 
pace. ‘Thus the sport affords plenty of 
exercise as well as fresh air, for the 
course is over a mile long and a steep 
climb has to be made between succes- 
sive runs. A horse in attendance drags 
the unwieldy machines back to the top 
of the hill. The races are started by 
flag—a sort of improvised “‘ block 
signal’’—and no new race is allowed 
to start until the previous machine is 
signaled as safe at the bottom. 


The word “‘ toboggan ”’ is specifically 
appropriated to the skeleton steel-built 
racer used on the artificial ice-runs, 
riding on which constitutes one of the 
most exhilarating and dangerous exer- 
cises known. This is the favorite sport 
of winter sojourners in the Engadine; 
a sport at which the natives, with few 
exceptions, are prone to wag their 
heads. One, at the time of the Boer 
war, said to me that the English were 
assuredly mad; they were not content 
with being wounded in the field, but 
when they came to St. Moritz to get 
well they tried to commit suicide on 
the Cresta Run. Nor were his stric- 
tures without justification. As we 
stood on the edge of one of the steep 
banks we saw an officer of the British 
army, who was there to recuperate, 
almost sever a main artery by a bad fall. 

Davos boasts an ice run, and there 
are smaller ones here and there in 
Switzerland—the Village Run at St. 
Moritz among them. The great run 
is, however, the Cresta at St. Moritz, 
so called since it leads down from the 
old church at that place almost into the 
village of Cresta in the valley below. 
This run is about four thousand feet 
long, with a total fall of nearly four hun- 
dred feet from top to bottom. Some 
more cautious people say that these ice 
runs should be made “safe’’; that the 
banks should be so constructed that a 
riderless steel toboggan, started fairly at 
the top, would arrive safely at the 
bottom. However this may be, the 
Cresta Run at present is very far from 
safe. 

Commencing at the top there is a 
brief decline which immediately leads 
to Church Leap. This is only ninety 
feet long, but it has a fall of something 
like one foot in five and a half. Imme- 
diately below it on the right is the first 
bank, twenty-four feet high, with hardly 
any curve and “‘raked”’ at an angle of 
about forty degrees. This flings the 
rider on to a lower curved bank on the 
left, whence he is at once tossed to a 
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Photograph by G. R. Ballance. St. Moritz 


A MOMENT OF SUSPENSE 


An accident on a bobbing trip. 


An instant decides whether the riders take the 


course safely or are hurled upon the unyielding banks of the 
ice run, with danger to life and limb. 


bent-arm bank on the right. A straight 


course of three hundred yards now 
gives him a brief moment to collect 
his dazed senses before he is tearing 
round the Rise, a low and acute bank 
on the left. An instant later, literally, 
he is on Battledore, a bank also on 
the left which completes the right- 
angle turn to the course begun by 
the Rise. But Battledore is ended 
almost before it is begun, and machine 
and rider are forthwith on Shuttlecock, 
the most crucial part of the whole 
track. 

Shuttlecock lies on the right and 
reverses the right-angle turn just made 
in the course. It is a bank on which 
the rider must take a fall unless 
he is master of all his nerves and has 
already had a good deal of practice. 
The bank is forty yards long, and rider 
after rider flies into space at the acute 
point of its ‘‘shoulder,’’ Shuttlecock 


passed, however, he reaches an im- 
material bank on the left, called Stream 
Corner, and the Straight is before him. 
The Straight is three hundred yards 
long, and steep. On its surface many 
a race is lost and won, speeds having 
been timed there which averaged over 
sixty-eight miles an hour. It ends with 
Bulpett’s Corner on the left, not very 
dangerous, and named after one of the 
originators of the Cresta. Thereafter 
the rider has little time for sensation. 
Bulpett’s Corner gives him a toss to the 
right. An instant later Scylla, on the 
right, has cast him to Charybdis on the 
left, and he is roaring down the last 
fall, or leap—as steep as Church Leap 
and longer than it—but with no horror 
of pranks below. At the bottom of 
this he strikes a cotton thread which 
stops an electric stop-clock, similarly 
started by a thread ten yards from the 
beginning. 
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Thereafter he must jam his steel toe- 
caps, with their great teeth, into the ice 
surface of the rise for all he is worth, 
or at its summit he will take an unwel- 
come aerial flight. What this is like 
can be seen in one of the illustrations, 
which also gives an idea of the nature 
of the steel “‘rakes’’ which are essen- 
tial to riding an ice run. If the rider’s 
pace sends him on such a leap at the 
end, or if he flies over a bank in mid- 
course, it is essential that he fall clear 
of the machine. 

The rider in the accompanying 
photograph is preparing to do so. Fail- 
ure means anything from severe bruises 
to broken ribs, or, if one of the steel 
runners catches the unfortunate rider, 
he may be cut to the bone. That this 


danger is a real one is shown by the fact 
that on an average a half-dozen really 
bad accidents occur annually on the 
Cresta. Moreover, the rear end of 
both runners is grooved in a bisected 
‘“ figure-eight ’’ double section, the 
edges being keen as knives and helping 
by their ‘‘bite’’ to minimize the dangers 
of aside-slip on the banks of the course. 

The Cresta is not allowed to be ridden 
until a minimum depth of six feet of 
snow is lying ready to break falls off the 
course. Nothing will break the force 
of a fall on the course, for the surface 
is pure ice, made by nightly flooding and 
sweeping of the track. The least soft 
spot on a bank makes riding a wanton 
temptation of Providence, hence those 
banks which are facing the sun are 








Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz 


ON THE ICE RUN AT DAVOS 
The steering is done by balance, with the steel toe-rakes, and by sliding the body back 


so that all the weight is on the rear bow of the runners. 


The toboggan is 


swung by a strong pull on the front of the runners. 
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Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz 


AN EXPERT’S TUMBLE 


The Secretary of the St. Moritz Skee Club showing how it should be done. 


shielded by tarpaulins spread on poles. 
On big race days the riding begins at 
8 A.M., for the surface seldom allows 
riding after noon. 

Riding the Cresta is no child’s play. 
Eighty seconds for the fourteen hundred 
yards of the course is no record. The 
writer, having taken a dozen falls in 
four days, knows that every action on 
the rider’s part is instinctive rather than 
calculated, and that he is usually with- 
out full comprehension of what has 
happened until several seconds after he 
has fallen or ridden to the end. Steer- 
ing is done by balance, with the steel 
toe-rakes, and by sliding the body back 
so that the weight is all on the rear bow 
of the runners. A strong pull on the 
front of the runners will then ‘* swing ”’ 
the machine, by causing the grooves to 
*“ bite ’’ the ice-track, which alone en- 


sures safety on a bank like Shuttle- 
cock. Occasionally a woman dares the 
ride, and often she outdistances the men. 

It is mainly skilful balancing, over 
and above moderate muscle, which 
brings safety instead of disaster. ‘“Cresta 
funk ’’ is a well-known and by no means 
scoffed-at sensation of those who ride; 
but, as in many another dangerous feat, 
this accompanying fear is what most 
compels one to return to thetest. Per- 
sonally, although on other occasions I 
have been in several tight places, with 
injury and possible death as the out- 
come, the Cresta more than these has 
inspired the most acute sensations of 
fear. Yet I would try it again tomorrow, 
if fortune would lead me back to the 
biting cold and unclouded sky under 
which the ice of the course glints in 
the valley below old St. Moritz Church. 





ENGLAND SEEN THROUGH AFRICAN EYES 
‘*THE MARVELOUS THINGS OF THE ENGLISH’”’ 


[Two of the most conspicuous and picturesque characters at King Edward’s coronation 
were the Katikiro, or Prime Minister, of Uganda, and his secretary, Ham Mukasa. Their visit 
to England was their first contact with the European outside the borders of Uganda. Both took 
copious notes of their impressions, and on their return Ham Mukasa wrote a book for the purpose 
of explaining to the people of Uganda the wonderful civilization they had seen. The book 
was written in the native language, and has been translated by a missionary who has preserved 
in a remarkable degree the idiom and naiveté of the original. The Booklovers Magazine 
prints the extracts which make up the following article by special arrangement with Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Company, of London, who will soon publish the book in England.—Eprror] 


ARRIVAL AT LONDON 


When we got to Calais they brought 
a steamer with two paddles, one on 
each side; it went on the water like a 
horse gallops on land; the distance 
across was as far as that from Entebbe 
to Lulamba, and took us an hour and a 
half, and then we reached Dover, which 
isthe English landing-place from France. 
We got quickly into the train, and it 
took us to London. As it went we 
looked at the country and the houses, 
and reached London at 7 P.M. But if 
it were possible for the eyes to be sore 
from seeing so much, when we came 
back to Uganda you would have seen 
how sore our eyes were, and would 
have understood and said: “ Yes, we 
see you; you have indeed seen many 
marvelous sights.”’ 

The name of our hotel was the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, and it was 
in the road called Victoria Street, near 
the Houses of Parliament. When we 
entered that house it was as if we were 
going into the house of the King him- 
self; it was magnificent and beautiful 
beyond praise, and we looked about 
from side to side admiring it. Though 
one is praised for restraining oneself 
and not looking about, it is impossible 
not to do so in England. 

We went into the room which takes 


people to the upper floors, and, after 
we had got in, the servant shut the door 
and told us to sit down, and we sat on 
the seat; the servant then pulled a 
small rope and the room took us up. 
They showed us everything; the dining- 
room, and the bedroom, and the bath- 
room, and everything else, and then we 
sat down; and all the servants, both 
men and women, came to hear what 
their work was to be. They know 
that every visitor has his own habits as 
to eating and as to drinking tea; one 
wants to drink every hour, another does 
not do so; one likes many different 
kinds of food, another likes afew kinds. 
They showed us also the things that call 
the servants to bring the food or water, 
and we learned all about them. The 
work of the servants is this: the men 
do the cooking; the women make the 
beds, and bring in the early tea, and 
water for washing the face, and clean 
the boots, and they turn on the bath- 
water—but we would not let them do 
this, but did it for ourselves; they also 
washed our clothes, and lit the fires for 
use when it was cold—not every day. 
If it were not for the smoke in Eng- 
land one would be able to see the 
country very well, both the houses and 
all the land; but the smoke hinders one 
from getting a good view. 

In this city the people walk about till 
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one or two o’clock in the morning; the 
English sleep very little, and therefore 
they get very rich, because “A slug- 
gard will not fail to beg of him who is 
not a sluggard’’; the meaning of which 
saying is that a lazy man begs from a man 
who works hard. Therefore all nations 
require many things from the English. 


THE ORGAN IN ST. PAUL’S 


While we were waiting they began 
playing the great organ. We did not at 
first think it was an organ, as the sound 
was like the sound one hears in the sky 
when it is about to rain; this organ 
thundered like that, and the seats we 
were in shook, and the ground shook. 
My friends, that organ is a wonderful 
thing; it has iron things [pipes] which 
they put on-the wall to increase the 
sound; these iron things are like the 
stems of a green banana; and inside they 
put things that sound like a harmonium, 
and when they play the organ these 
things sound, each sound from its own 
place, and the sound thus fills the build- 
ing and reaches even those who are 
farthest away. The singers, and every- 
one else in everything they sing follow 
the organ, and in all the psalms they 
follow the organ, and when they say 
‘““Amen”’ they follow the organ. I 
counted the singers; those with nice 
voices were twenty; the old men with 
deep voices that give tone to the voices 
of the young men were four in number. 


THE WALTZ AND TWO-STEP 


I saw how the Europeans dance to 
the piano, a thing which they like to do 
very much. When they dance they 
jump up and down and twist round, 
men and women holding on to each 
other in pairs; for my own part I pre- 
ferred the music to the dancing. They 
danced in many different ways, a differ- 
ent way for each tune. I thought it 
was very wrong for a man and woman 
to hold on to one another and dance 
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together; these dances are like the bait 
which is on a fish-hook. However, 
each nation has its own customs; but I 
do not think every one approves of this 
custom. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


I saw a wonderful house where peo- 
ple store their money, which has been 
very cleverly built of extremely hard 
steel; it is built with two circular walls 
which are extremely strong; one of 
stone, the other of burnt brick. The 
doors are very strong, and as thick as a 
hand’s breadth, and close by them- 
selves; and no man is able to open 
them, or to cut through the circular 
wall of stone or of burnt bricks, which 
are very hard. Policemen walk about 


all the time round the walls; there is 
water above and below to protect the 
place from fire, and this water is like a 
lake in volume, and is all round the 
building. Inside there are many holes, 
in each of which is a box, where every 


man who wishes to do so can keep his 
money; and every one who keeps his 
money in this house has many private 
signs given to him, so that no one else 
may personate him and by his cleverness 
steal his money. 


A GREAT ENGLISH SEAPORT 


When one hears the ships trumpet- 
ing at Southampton, any one who 
knows how cows bellow that have 
been raided in war would understand 
when I say they bellowed like that, 
though I only compare them to cows 
on account of the numbers—the noise 
they make is infinitely greater, greater 
even than the trumpeting of an ele- 
phant; they go on all night, coming in 
and going out, and never leave off 
their noise; the ships trumpet as they 
come in and trumpet as they go out, 
and you hear a great noise all the time 
with the large ships and the small 
ships, and the moaning of the sea and 
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the noise caused by the screws of the 
ships as they go by. 


THE X-RAY AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL 


They showed us a thing that reveals 
an invisible disease. They brought a 
boy with his clothes on, and we could 
see all his bones; and we put up our 
hands and could see the bones of our 


Photograph by Bassano, London 


UGANDA’S REPRESENTATIVES AT KING EDWARD’S CORONATION 


The taller figure is Apolo Kagwa, the Katikiro, or Prime Minister, and his 
companion is Ham Mukasa, the writer of these observations. 


hands. They showed us a picture of a 
man who had been shot long ago, and 
the bullet remained in the leg, and they 
made the leg transparent and took the 
bullet out. We saw also photographs 
of the palms of the hands of people 
who had got needles stuck in them, 
and they made them transparent and 
took the needles out ; there were many 
of these. They have a glass through 
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which the power of the electricity— 
that is, its light—passes, and shows you 
everything that is in your body; but it 
is hard to understand it—one can only 
marvel at it. 


THE GLASGOW PRISON 


We then went to see the prison, and 
were taken round by the Governor 
himself. The prison was like this: 
they make a large stone building with 
iron doors immensely strong, which 
have very small holes in them through 
which the jailer can see what the pris- 
oner is like as he sits inside; they put 
in each cell a small prison table and a 
prison bed, which is not a nice one. 
All the furniture of the cells is common, 
and suitable for prisoners—very common 
prison chairs, very common prison cloth- 
ing, very common prison blankets, very 
common prison spoons, not like ordinary 
spoons; they take a cow’s. horn and 
make a very thin spoon out of it, and 
all the prisoners eat with these, as they 
are afraid of them killing themselves if 
they had the ordinary metal spoons. 
The building itself is very fine and the 
cells are nice, but very narrow; the 
bedsteads are narrow and hence not 
nice; the prisoners’ clothing, too, is 
common, and their windows are very 
bad as they are very small, but they let 
out the bad air and let in the good. 
The jailers look after them very well, 
and give them books to read—every one 
can have the book he wants; but they 
do not let them receive private letters, 
or tobacco, or intoxicants, or anything 
else unsuitable ; they have rules forbid- 
ding all these things. 

They have arranged very cleverly, 
too, what to do when the prisoners’ 
friends or relations come to see them. 
They have made two iron gratings—on 
the side where the prisoner comes there 
is a grating, and where his visitor is 
there is also a grating, and there is a 
space of about ten feet between the 
two, so that they cannot stretch their 


hands across; and a guardian of the 
prisoner stands between the gratings 
listening to all that is said, so that noth- 
ing shall make the prisoner more 
unhappy during his imprisonment, and 
that he shall not obtain a letter or any- 
thing that is not allowed; and this is 
the reason they have to. converse 
through iron gratings. 

Both the prisons, that of the men 
and that of the women, are alike; per- 
haps the only difference is that the 
women are given looking-glasses, as 
they like looking at themselves in the 
glass every moment; and they are 
guarded by other women and not by 
men. I thought to myself that whena 
poor man or woman is brought into 
that prison he would be glad at all he 
gets there, because at home he would 
not have a looking-glass and clothes and 
good food; the only thing that he 
would not like would be to be called a 
prisoner. Perhaps there may be some 
other reason to make people unhappy in 
prison, but of those things that I saw I 
do not think there is anything to make 
a man unhappy, unless he happened to 
be a man who had occupied an honor- 
able position—such a man might be 
unhappy. But the kindness of the 
officials, and the way they look after 
the prisoners, is very good—not for 
those evil ones who do not want to give 
up evil habits, but for those who have 
done wrong and do not like having 
done so, and repent. 


A VISIT TO A COAL-MINE 


They first explained to us all the 
machinery above ground which was not 
understandable, and we then got into 
the room in which they go down to 
where the coal is dug. We all arrived 
safely at the bottom, and there found a 
great many people in the bowels of the 
earth, both young and old, each one 
with a lamp on his cap to give him light 
as he worked. They gave us lamps 
also, and told us to fasten them in our 
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caps; but we were afraid of burning 
ourselves and so kept them in our 
hands, all of us who did not belong to 
the pit; but all those belonging to the 
pit, including the small boys, fastened 
their lamps in their caps. We walked 
a good distance, perhaps about three 
hundred yards, and got to the end of 
the part where they were digging; but 
other diggings were longer. There 
were rails along which the trucks of 
coal ran to take the coal away from the 
place where it was dug, and to carry it 
to the surface. They told us to dig a 
little; the Katikiro would not do so, as 
he was tired; but I dug out a little, 
which I have brought to Uganda to 
show the Baganda [natives of Uganda] 
what it is like, because they hear of it 
but have never seen it. 


A GLIMPSE OF LORD SALISBURY 


I saw the Katikiro of England, Lord 
Salisbury, as he was on his way to Ger- 
many. He is a very large man and 
extremely tall, taller than a great many 
tall men. He is very old, perhaps 
eighty-two years of age more or less. 
When his mother looks at him she must 
be very pleased, because he is a man of 
very great honor, and very wise; every 
one praises his wisdom and his kind- 
ness; and to him has been given all 
these gifts—size, height, wisdom, and 
kindness. Well, are not all these 
things difficult to obtain in this world ? 
And therefore I say that when his par- 
ents look at him they must be very 
pleased indeed. 


THE AUDIENCE WITH THE KING 


When we passed through the door 
we saw the “ Father of the Nation”’ 
sitting upon his throne, dressed in 
magnificent kingly raiment. He bowed 
his head three times, and we did the 
same and bowed three times; and he 
then told the Katikiro to sit down, and 
he sat down on a golden chair, while I 
and Captain Hobart stood up. 


The King asked the Katikiro: ‘‘ Do 
you like this country very much ?”’ 
And he replied: “It is a very fine 
country, and the work which is done 
in this country of yours is most wonder- 
ful. I am amazed at the houses and 
streets ; and the people like locusts in 
numbers; and the railway trains which 
go marvelously fast—a three months’ 
journey on foot is done in eight hours.” 

The King then stood up very straight 
—when he stands up you would think 
he had not a joint in his body, because 
he straightens himself so nicely—and 
we said good-by to one another with 
our heads; he bowed his head, and we 
all bowed our heads and went out 
walking backwards, because one can- 
not turn one’s back on the King, 
though when one passed the doorway 
one can turn round and walk forwards. 

Seven people in all were there when 
we saw King Edward VII. He had 
on a coat trimmed with ornaments of 
gold only, and a fine long sword, glit- 
tering shoes with spurs, short trousers 
of gold only, and a belt of gold ; he had 
nothing on his head; his eyes were 
large and very fine. When he is 
amongst other men there is no need to 
ask: ‘’ Which is the prince ?’’ He can 
be seen at once to be of royal blood. 
He has a magnificent chest, which he 
throws out like a lion; his voice rolls 
from it like that of a lion, as is the 
custom with princes. He has a very 
fine beard which is nearly white, and 
which adds to the majesty of his appear- 
ance; his baldness also makes him look 
the finer, as baldness is becoming to 
large men and is therefore very becom- 
ing to him. 


THE CORONATION 


The next morning was the great day 
of the coronation, and at eight o’clock 
we got ready to go to the church which 


is called “‘Abbey.”’ Our party consisted 
of Bishop Tucker, Apolo Katikiro, 
Rev. E. Millar, and Ham Mukasa; 
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and we reached the church and went 
in, and each one showed his letter that 
they might see the number of his seat. 
The Bishop left us at once and went to 
his place, but Mr. Millar went with us 
and gave us over to a policeman to 
show us to our places. They made us 
go up a staircase in the scaftolding 
which they had put up, with seats on 
it so that people could see everything ; 
and there we found Captain Hobart, 
who took us to our places. Apolo’s 
number was 197, and I was in seat 
198; and we sat there and waited for 
the King to arrive. 

We waited two whole hours, which 
brought us to ten o’clock ; and mean- 
while all those who were invited came 
and sat in their places. A large crowd 
of singers came in, both boys and men 
with deep voices, and went up into the 
gallery which is across the building, and 
under which was the road by which the 
King was to pass. There was also a 
large organ, and the choir brought their 
instruments which are played with a 
stick held in the hands, like those of 
the Swahili coast men. The bishops 
and clergy came and got ready the 
communion-table, and then carried 
down the three crowns of honor and 
the four golden scepters, and a golden 
cross on a staff, and about four other 
staves of gold, and went with them to 
fetch in the King. 

The chiefs of counties [peers] then 
came in with their wives, but when they 
got into the center the ladies went to 
the left and the men tothe right. After 
this came a princess in great state, with 
her ladies of distinction, all wearing 
dresses with long trains which rustled a 
great deal and were carried by others 
behind who held them up. These 
trains were about twelve feet long, and 
glistened very much. Those who bore 
the trains were magnificently dressed 
also; the trains were carried—some by 
two people, some by four, and those of 
the ladies who were not so distinguished 
by only one person. 


After this some great soldiers arrived 
with ermine caps, and the Lord Mayor 
of London and many other distinguished 
people came, all walking very slowly. 
The choir sang very nicely some most 
beautiful hymns, accompanied by the 
organ and violins and flutes and cymbals 
and the band, all playing and singing 
together; so that one beat time with 
one’s head and foot because the music 
was so lovely. The pages then came 
with the coronets they were carrying, 
and so we understood that the King 
was about to arrive. 

The Queen then entered; and they. 
brought her in great state—her train 
was carried by eight pages, four on 
each side; and they sang a hymn to 
welcome her, and all the men and 
women cheered and clapped their hands 
and bent down their heads to greet her, 
as is the way to greet kings. When 
she reached her chair she sat down, 
right in the center, the King’s chair 
being beside her. After this there 
entered the lords of great honor, who 
are like kings [Kings of Arms?]. The 
Lord Mayor of Ireland, and the Lord 
Mayor of Scotland, and the Marshal of 
London, England, [Earl Marshal] also 
came, and then after a short interval 
the King between two bishops ; one on 
his right, that of Canterbury, and one 
on his left, that of York, and the King 
between them; and they all walked 
very slowly indeed; the King’s train 
was carried by eight pages, four on 
each side. When he reached the cen- 
ter we all who were in the building 
cheered very much, and they played on 
all the instruments, the singers sang, 
the flutes were blown, they played the 
violins, and beat all the drums, and 
clapped the cymbals, and the people 
clapped their hands, and the whole 
building boiled over and resounded and 
vibrated; and he who had but one eye 
would have liked two, and he who had 
two would have liked four that he 
might. see better than he could with 
two—though, of course, it is not possi- 
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ble to supply any part of the body that 
you have not got. 

When the King had sat on his chair 
he first prayed to God to give him 
strength in this great ceremony of tak- 
ing possession of his country. After 
he had again sat down the work of the 
bishops began, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury prayed; after he had prayed 
he read the questions asking the King 
if he would rule aright, and the King 
replied as is the custom; and they 
brought a book for him to swear on 
as all kings swear, and they brought 
him a pen to sign his name, and he did 
all these things. He then left the chair 
in which he had been sitting and went 
to that in which he was to be crowned 
and anointed with oil. This throne 
had a magnificent back to it, and orna- 
ments of gold like doves. After they 
had sung a hymn he sat down and they 
anointed him, and the Archbishop 
prayed ashort prayer; they then’brought 
the crown on a silken cushion, and the 
Archbishop took it in his hands and 
lifted it up, and asked saying: ‘‘ This is 
the man whom we wish to crown as 
the King of this realm: if any man has 
anything to say against it, let him 
speak ;’’ and when no man spoke he 
put the crown on the King’s head. 
When he did this it was a wonderful 
sight, for each one of the peers took 
his coronet in his hands and lifted it up ; 
and when the crown rested on the head 
of the King they all put on their coro- 
nets and cheered with a loud voice, and 
the electric lights were turned up all 
over the building and flashed out ; and 
the organ and violins and flutes and 
bugles and drums all sounded, and the 
singers sang, and it was a marvelous 
thing, and one’s hair stood on end on 
account of the exceeding great glory ! 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE ENGLISH 


There are two characteristics of the 
English nation—these are kindness and 
bravery ; and when I see any one who 


9 


has not these I consider him one who 
would be disowned in England. Kind- 
ness is the mother and bravery is the 
father of their nation; and between 
these two is great wisdom, worthy of 
being sought after. If all nations were 
like the English, all the world would 
be at peace. 

The English are careful in all they 
do, and have no favoritism in judging 
cases, but judge all men alike. Chiefs 
and common people, kings and princes, 
rich and poor, great and small, menand 
women—all are judged fairly and up- 
rightly, and the judges take care to 
make no mistakes; and therefore all 
we black peoples like the English. 

What I myself think is this: before 
the end of the world a great many peo- 
ple will leave the country of their birth 
and go to the lands ruled over by the 
English, because a great many other 
European nations rule very badly indeed, 
killing people for nothing, beating them 
before they have been tried, and confis- 
cating their goods without cause. They 
say: ‘‘ Killing a black man is nothing.”’ 
But though they speak thus, their 
boasting is vain. A king whorules over 
a land should show his kindness to all 
men, as God does to every man; but a 
rule that does not follow the example 
set by God endures but a short time. 

Look at God, the King of Kings. 
He does not distinguish between those 
over whom he rules, but gives to every 
kind of man happiness and peace and 
those things he requires—wisdom and 
the understanding of difficult matters. 
If God made a distinction between 
races, there would have been no wise 
nation on the earth except the Jews, 
who are called the chosen people; but 
God, not despising any man and being 
kind to all nations, enables them to 
obtain wisdom of all kinds, and above 
all to know the Words of Life—which 
some call foolishness, and trust in their 
own wisdom and make it their god, 
trusting in it more than they trust in 
God who gave it to them. 
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NAVIGATING THE AIR 
A REVIEW OF RECENT AERONAUTIC PROGRESS 


BY FRANK H. TAYLOR 


It was the patronage of the great 
Napoleon who, as First Consul, sold 
Louisiana to the United States, which 
gave opportunity to the brothers Mont- 
golfier to make experiments in aerial 
navigation. [hese were witnessed as 
early as 1783 by Benjamin Franklin, 
when he was a Commissioner to France 
from the newly emancipated Republic. 
It was fitting, therefore, that at the 
centennial celebration of the Louisiana 
Purchase the present status of the sci- 
ence of aerial navigation should have 
been included among the exhibits of 
progress made during the past century. 

It is regrettable, in reviewing the 
results of what promised to be the cul- 
mination of the century’s contribution 
to the science of aerial navigation, to 
have to say it, but it must be admitted 
that in sharp contrast with the many 
brilliant triumphs of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition stands the dismal 
failure of its aeronautic section. The 
occasion and place were ideal, the prizes 
great; but the facilities were mean and 
the management manifestly incompe- 
tent. To the sum of knowledge on the 
subject nothing was added at St. Louis 
which will help the experimenter in the 
art of aerial travel. A great opportunity 
has been wasted. Much was expected 
from the assemblage of aeronauts at St. 
Louis, but the officials in charge of the 
business did not comprehend the mean- 
ing of their task. Had thedirection been 
placed in the hands of experienced pro- 
fessionals, the result would have un- 
doubtedly been different. That small 
moiety of the visiting public which 


filtered through the turnstiles of the 
aeronautic concourse found little to 
inspire confidence or arouse anticipation. 
There was an open space over which 
they wandered at will, getting in the 
way of whatever work happened to be 
doing at that time. A small captive 
balloon, a large double shed for storing 
competitive balloons, and an apparatus 
for making gas comprised the visible 
plant. That was all. No inducements 
were offered to aeronauts to undertake 
daily flights, and it was not thought 
worth while to collect and arrange 
instruments, charts, photographs, and 
apparatus illustrative of aeronautic 
history. 

Early in the summer Santos-Dumont 
returned to Paris, taking with him the 
mutilated balloon which had _ been 
expected to thrill the visitors at the 
Exposition. After this incident little 
was attempted until October. In the 
latter weeks of the Exposition several 
aspirants appeared for the prize contest. 
The amount offered was one hundred 
thousand dollars, but the conditions 
imposed were impossible. In all about 
twelve aeronauts and inventors prepared 
to try for fame and fortune. 

Upon the first of November those 
who were fortunate enough to be 
present at the Exposition witnessed a 
really beautiful exhibition of dirigible 
ballooning. Captain T. S. Baldwin 
of California, the man who first made 
the sensational “‘ parachute-drop’’ in 
America and England, had arrived with 
a small motor balloon named the Arrow. 
The entire weight of this craft is only 
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two hundred and six pounds. The 
ovate aerostat, or gas-bag, of silk has a 
capacity of eight thousand feet and a 
lifting power of four hundred pounds. 
The motor develops six horse-power. 
The propeller, with a diameter of ten 
feet, is placed in front, and the rudder 
—four by twelve feet in surface—is at 
the rear. 








MR. ROY A. KNABENSHUE, WHO PILOTED THE 
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weakness of this balloon was the ina- 
bility of the aeronaut to reach or control 
the motor, as the next day’s work 
demonstrated. 

Other belated contestants at St. Louis 
were the Prosper- Lambert, a French 
balloon, Hippolyte Francois, aeronaut ; 
the Montana Butterfly, Thomas C. 
Benbow, aeronaut; the Man Angel, 


Photograph by A. A. Coult 
‘** ARROW ”’ 


The only aeronaut at the St. Louis Exposition who took his balloon outside the aeronautic 
concourse and brought it back to the starting-point. 


This fragile but shapely apparatus, 
under the cool and capable guidance of 
a young aeronautic aspirant of very 
brief experience, Mr. R. A. Knabenshue 
of Toledo, ascended to an average ele- 
vation of two thousand feet, and was 
‘put through its paces”’ in a series of 
evolutions over and near the Exposition, 
finally diving in safety to an appointed 
place near the starting-point. The one 


Alva C. Reynolds, aeronaut; and the 
St. Louis, John Berry, aeronaut. The 
St. Louis was a freak balloon of disc- 
shape, having propellers both above and 
below. 

The large and costly Prosper- Lambert 
balloon has a gas capacity of sixty-five 
thousand feet, carries a motor of four cyl- 
inders and twenty-eight horse-power, and 
is propelled by four fans acting independ- 
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Photogragh by Ellis Chandlce 


THE *‘ ARROW ”’ IN ITS FLIGHT 


ently, and obviating the need of a rudder. 
Three men form the crew, and the 
possible speed of the ship is estimated at 
thirty miles an hour. A novelty em- 
ployed in this balloon is an inner bag 
into which air is forced as the outer 
envelope loses gas. 

When inflated and adjusted it was 
found necessary to dig a deep trench to 
release the great machine from the shed. 
The truss and mechanism together, a 
very complicated affair, were damaged 
in the process. Later a brief captive 
ascension was made by M. Francois and 
Mr. Henri Schneider, as engineer. No 
extended voyages were made by this or 
any other balloon prior to the close of 
the Exposition. And so the whole 
matter has been left in an unsettled 
and unsatisfactory state, and the pros- 
pects for the future can hardly be called 
bright. 

The experiments proved, however, 
that we have not advanced materially in 
aerial navigation since the old-fashioned 
experiments of the Montgolfier broth- 
ers at Avignon in 1783. Aeronauts 
still fasten their wicker car to a globule 
distended by a buoyant gas, and thereby 
rise to an equipoise. They control alti- 
tude by means of ballast and the sacri- 


fice of gas, or, when near the earth, by 
a drag-rope. They may even proceed 
in a desired direction by remaining 
within the level of a favoring current of 
air. In the persistent effort for the 
mastery of the heavens the average ex- 
perimenter devises an elongated aerostat 
to which he suspends a truss equipped 
with a motor actuating propeller fans. 
This machine, although called an “‘air- 
ship,’’ is but a modified balloon. The 
ideal “‘air-ship’’ is a device which will 
arise from the ground by its own power, 
gain any desired elevation, proceed in 
any direction regardless of the winds, 
and reach with certainty a predetermined 
landing-place with safety to passengers 
and apparatus. 

It is on these lines that the minds of 
such investigators as Sir Hiram Maxim 
and Professor Langley run. Theirs is 
a system of planes projected by ma- 
chinery, and they attempt to emulate 
the motionless flight of the eagle and the 
hawk. Had Professor Langley’s costly 
device, tested upon the Potomac River, 
proven a success, it would have been 
entitled to credit as the first “‘air-ship,”’ 
and to have had a place in history quite 
as notable as that of Fulton’s Clermont. 

There is at present no other field of 
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Photograph by Ellis Chandlee 


A VIEW FROM AN ELEVATION OF SIX HUNDRED FEET 


experiment for ingenious humanity so 
fascinating, so elusive as this one of 
practical aerial travel in real ‘‘air-ships.’’ 
Until we have this added facility, we 
must turn to the balloon when we wish 
to float away, like the thistle-down, 


above the creeping world, whether it 
be either for the purpose of science, 
pleasure, or war. 

We no longer expect to float so far 
as some of the balloon enthusiasts of 
one hundred years ago, who speculated 
on the possibility of visiting some of the 


near-by planets. The following para- 
graph, entitled ““A Balloon Adrift,’’ 
appeared among the Parisian news of a 
Philadelphia newspaper in the year 1804: 

““Bilot, member of the National 
Institute, intended, last Wednesday, in 
company with a friend, to ascend from 
the observatory in the air, and to make 
their meteorological and physical experi- 
ments. Government lent him, upon 
this occasion, its largest balloon, the 
same that had been in Egypt. But no 
sooner was this balloon filled, than a 
sudden gust of wind carried it away, 
and it has hitherto not been heard of or 
found. According to calculation, if it 
meets with no accident, it may arrive at 
or approach some of the planets nearest 


to our globe; and as all our best math- 
ematical, astronomical, physical, and 
meteorological instruments were em- 
barked, with several bottles of wines 
and liquors, should it arrive anywhere in 
universal space where the inhabitants 
have not reached the same state of civ- 
ilization as upon our planet, it may pro- 
duce information, which chance has so 
often produced in our arts and sciences. 
It is well-known that to chance alone 
we are indebted for greatest discoveries.”’ 

Balloons still escape, however, and 
make voyages on their own account. 
Last summer, a despatch from Paris 
detailed the escape of a Lebaudy balloon 
from Moisson, and of its recovery at a 
point forty miles distant. 

From among the memories of sky- 
ward flights which I have .nade with 
several veteran aeronauts I select a 
single description, which reflects some 
of the delights of such an experience. 
No other sensation in a lifetime of 
adventure can be compared in any 
degree with that swift upward flight, 
which opens to the delighted vision a 
grandeur of scene, an expanse of earth, 
such as no climber of mountains ever 
laid eyes upon. As the aneroid ba- 
rometer registers successive miles, the 
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great balloon, expanded to its limit, 
finds its equipoise far above the masses 
of the cumuli and but little lower than 
the snowy breakers of the cirro-stratus, 
whose aerial streams pencil the blue 
dome of heaven with mists that mark 
their sinuous track through the eternal 
silence. 

This tense silence at an elevation 
of only four miles from the hum and 
roar of a hard-pressed world bears down 
upon our senses; the netting creaks and 
strains upon the varnished cloth above 
us ; our watches tick like trip-hammers. 
Thousands of feet below us, films of 
clouds have spread abroad and veiled 
the panorama of the earth, and only 
the mysterious influence of the attrac- 
tion of gravitation binds us to the globe 
from which we have just departed. 
This influence soon bears us downward 
and within an enjoyable view of the 
moving picture. There is work to be 
done. The heavy drag rope is uncoiled 


foot by foot, and lowered carefully to 
its full length. It is the simple and 
effective “‘ governor’”’ of the balloon, 
by the use of which a descent is made 
safely, or with which we may travel just 
above the tree-tops and villages, over 
the streams and hills, as we intend to 
do throughout the night. 

The mystery and majesty of the night 
have their own fascination for those 
who are then abroad in the heavens. 
At first the buoyant craft drifts high 
above the wilderness, where we watch 
the twinkling lights of a score of far- 
away hamlets slowly disappear as tired 
humanity goes to sleep, leaving us only 
the stars, the moon, the glare of furnace 
fires, or the aurora of electric-lights 
where some city is, to keep us informed 
of our course. 

When we settle down just above the 
trees, our drag-rope coquets with 
branches, fences and house-tops the bal- 
ance of the night, leaving in our wake 
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THE OLD METHOD . 


Inflation from the city gas-mains, at Cleveland, 


July 5, 1875. 


—, countless frantic dogs—not 

| to mention sundry badly 
scared inhabitants. About 
three o’clock, after the moon 
has settled and the air has 
become chilled, we open our 
hamper, and lunch. Then 
we serenade a passing town, 
to the astonishment of the 
police. But after atime there 
is another sound abroad. 
Ever so faintly, but distinctly, 
above the rumble of the rail- 
road trains, comes to us the 
pulsing note of surf pound- 
ing upon a sandy shore. It 
arouses us. Is it possible 
that we have come so fast ? 
The aeronaut is calm but 
reflective. When the gray 
of dawn spreads to the east- 
ward, it finds us securely 
anchored a dozen fathoms 
above a reliable oak tree, 
and engaged in the cheerful 
duty of dictating a message 
by megaphone to the per- 
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A GROUP OF BALLOONS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 
In striking contrast with the fiasco at St. Louis was the splendidly managed International 


Aeronautic Congress at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 


More than twenty- 


five balloons took part in the different competitive exhibitions. 


turbed operator in a near-by station 
—a message which is destined pres- 
ently to break the sleep of friends far 


away. Three hours later the whole 
country-side is lending a hand in the 
packing up. 

The real joy of aerial navigation will 
never be found in mechanical speeding 
over predetermined courses. It is rather 
in the glorious uncertainty of the goal. 
The pleasure experienced is that which 
expands the soul in the presence of vast 
perspectives, and in the variety of the 
changing scenes, the exhilaration, the 
fun—and there is a wealth of it extracted 
from the mutual unexpectedness of the 
landings and the astonishment of all 
witnesses thereto. 

The inevitable question asked of the 
rare individual who confesses to have 
traveled in a balloon is: “‘Isn’t it very 
dangerous?’’ ‘The reply to this query 


is that undoubtedly it is dangerous. 
Two of the three famous aeronauts 
with whom the writer has spent many 
thrilling hours aloft were lost, it is sup- 
posed, in Lake Michigan. The bal- 
loonist who loses his life in the course 
of his work is generally the victim of a 
fear of disappointing the crowd by re- 
fusing to go when his judgment warns 
him to postpone the voyage. To take 
chances is a part of the business. The 
third aeronaut of the above-mentioned 
trio, and the greatest professional Amer- 
ica has everseen, is Mr. Samuel A. King, 
still living in Philadelphia after a record 
of more than five hundred voyages. For 
the occasional amateur—with a good 
captain, a well equipped balloon, and 
proper weather—the danger cuts less 
figure than that attendant upon a cup 
race between international yachts off 


Sandy Hook. 
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Balloons are still subject to the same 
vicissitudes as of old, but we have 
learned something of their limitations. 
In this direction, at least, there has 
been distinct scientific progress both 
here and abroad. It has been quite 
accurately determined that there are 
planes of elevation above the earth 
beyond which a balloon cannot go; 
heights beyond which cold and rari- 
fied air would destroy human life. The 
greatest recorded elevation ever attained 
by a balloon carrying aeronauts is prob- 
ably that of M. Glaisher, at Wolver- 
hampton, England, in 1862, when at 
the height of seven miles the aeronaut 
and his companions became insensible 
for a brief time, and nearly perished. 

Aeronauts have had important assign- 
ments in nearly all wars of the past 
century. During the siege of Vera 
Cruz John Wise proposed to the Sec- 
retary of War to put an end to that 
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most troublesome affair by use of bal- 
loons, but his offer was not seriously 
considered. In the course of the Civil 
War, however, the balloon was much 
in evidence. A comical incident of the 
first battle of Bull Run was an attempt 
of a detachment of soldiers to rush a 
fully inflated balloon from Washington 
to the scene of hostilities by towing it 
behind an army wagon. Later in the 
war, however, Thaddeus Lowe and his 
balloon squad were a part of the head- 
quarters’ outfit of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

In the course of the Franco-Prussian 
war the Parisians sent out, in four 
months, sixty-two balloons of the first 
class, carrying many thousand pounds 
of mail and despatches, messengers, and 
invariably carrier-pigeons to facilitate 
return messages. The aeronauts were 


generally seamen detailed for the pur- 
pose, and the start was always made in 
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PREPARING FOR THE ASCENT 


Balloons in process of inflation in front of the Aerodrome at the Vincennes 
annex of the Paris Exposition. 
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M. SANTOS-DUMONT MAKING AN ASCENT 
Before the International Aeronautic Congress at St. Cloud, near Paris, in 1900. 


the night. 
agers reached friendly territory. 
balloon landed in Norway. 

The balloon is now in use as a means 
of reconnaissance in the existing Russo- 
Japanese war, giving with its instant 
telephone service a great advantage to 
the force operating it. 

It must be conceded that the French 
have always found the greatest possi- 
bilities in the balloon for many purposes. 
Thus it happens that a Frenchman, 
Camillo Alessandri, Superintendent of 
the Meteorological and Geodynamical 
Observatory of Paris, is prominent in a 
series of interesting experiments now in 
course at Strasburg, although the initia- 
tory movement came from the Interna- 
tional Commission formed for such work 
in Italy. In this work small balloons 
are sent up monthly, and to them are 
affixed registering instruments which act 
automatically. These balloons have 


The majority of the voy- 


One 


double envelopes, the outer one planned 
to explode at an elevation of twelve 
miles, and thus permit the safe return 
of the instruments to the earth. It 
has already been determined that the 
temperature above twelve miles is appa- 
rently without change. 

One of the most remarkable uses to 
which the balloon has been applied is 
seen in the Alpine voyage made in Sep- 
tember last by Captain Spelterini in his 
balloon Stella. His trip was undertaken 
in the service of the Jungfrau Railway 
Company, of Switzerland, the purpose 
being to photograph the Jungfrau for 
topographical data. The Ste//a crossed 
the Bernese Alps and the work was 
satisfactorily accomplished. 

It is as a spectacular feature of cele- 
brations and fairs that the balloon is 
best known in America, and as a popu- 
lar attraction it has had few rivals. 
Contrary to the usual idea, it does not 
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BRINGING A BALLOON INTO POSITION 


For an ascent by Count St. Victor at the International Aeronautic 
Competition at Paris. 


require much courage to go up in a 
balloon, nor is there a sense of fear 


after leaving the earth. The writer’s 
observation has shown that seldom does 
the invitation of an aeronaut to the 
chance onlooker to ‘‘ come along”’ meet 
with refusal, and of all balloon passen- 
gers women display the most nerve. 

In France aeronautics have long 
since advanced to the status of a gen- 
tleman’s sport. As a vehicle for the 
pursuit of adventure the balloon offers 
almost undreamed-of possibilities. The 
example of the important Aero Club of 
Paris seems certain to be followed here, 


and those who already discuss the next 
toy which is to claim the attention of 
the restless element, now enamored of 
the automobile, think logically of the 
buoyant spheres which travel the un- 
charted highways of the skies. The 
adoption of the balloon, either with or 
without motors, as an exclusive sport for 
amateurs would challenge the coolest 
nerves and the best judgment of which 
man is capable, but would offer a sub- 
limity of experience not to be found 
upon either land or sea. It would, as 
well, lead a long way in the direction of 
the controllable air-ships of the future. 





PRESENT CONDITIONS IN THE THEATER 
By JOHN D. BARRY 


The past year and a half is likely to 
be memorable in the history of the 
American drama. At the beginning of 
last season, after several years of almost 
unprecedented prosperity, the theaters 
in this country became enveloped in an 
atmosphere of disaster. Not only were 
the failures astonishingly numerous; 
but plays considered successes, and 
actors already established as favorites, 
drew receipts that, compared with the 
returns under similar conditions in re- 
cent years, were astonishingly small. 
During the first few months of the 
season several plays in New York City, 
known as first-class attractions, were 
played to almost empty houses. The 
managers were appalled. On all sides 
were heard reports ef the “slump.”’ 
Then, in the middle of the winter, 
came the news of the Chicago fire. 
Thousands of playgoers were terror- 
stricken, and for a time at any rate, 
abandoned theater-going. They have, 
so to speak, largely increased the theatri- 
cal managers’ losses. 

Out of those bad conditions good has 
already come. This season the results 
of the Chicago fire are so obvious that 
we can easily estimate them. They 
include a rearranging, with a view to 
greater safety, of a large majority of the 
theaters throughout the country. For 
a few years, at any rate, theater-going 
will be a safer pastime with us than it 
has ever been. The results of the 
public indifference to playgoing, sig- 
nally expressed before the fire, may not 
be so clear, but they are likely to be 
none the less real. Already the mana- 
gers have shown a disposition not to 
resist the situation, but to face it and 


to draw from it lessons in policy. ‘The 
Frohmans are known to have expressed 
the belief that the trouble lies in the 
weariness of the public with the plays 
presented; so the Frohmans are now 
seeking better plays, and what the 
Frohmans do is sure to be imitated by 
the lesser thea.ezr manager. I predict 
that the present season is destined to 
mark the beginning of a decline in the 
popularity of the so-called ‘* musical 
comedies,’?’ and a growth in public 
esteem of the more serious drama. 

In a recently published interview Mr. 
Charles Frohman is quoted as saying 
that he always endeavors to produce the 
best plays he can find, and that it is not 
his fault if the plays offered him are not 
better. This statement naturally places 
the burden on the playwright; but the 
fact remains, nevertheless, that Mr. 
Frohman is known again and again to 
have rejected plays which, on their 
production by other managers, proved 
to be not merely good plays but profit- 
able. Here, too, Mr. Frohman may 
allege that he has never claimed to be 
more than human, and that the difficulty 
of deciding the qualities of a manuscript 
play is generally recognized. But even 
more suggestive was a remark in the 
interview to the effect that the English 
dramatists would make a great mistake 
if they thought inferior plays were likely 
to find acceptance in America. Here 
Mr. Frohman suggested much more 
than he said. For years he has been 
importing English successes for the 
American stage; some of these plays 
have been such poor stuff, relating to 
phases of life of no significance to us, 
that it seemed strange our public should 
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tolerate them; but until lately they 
have duplicated with our audiences the 
favor enjoyed athome. Mr. Frohman’s 
words not only sound a warning, but 
they also convey a hope that he may 
turn more confidently to the American 
dramatist. In recent years he has 
shown a tendency, in a comparatively 
slight degree, to encourage American 
playwrights, and he has been well 
rewarded. His present attitude, how- 
ever, does not keep him from taking his 
annual trip to Europe in search of suc- 
cesses of the English and French stage. 
We would not, of course, ask that these 
successes be excluded from this country, 
any more than we would insist that 
works of pictorial art should continue to 
be burdened with taxes. Free trade, 
whatever may be said of it in every-day 
commerce, is the life of art, just as a 
narrow provincial spirit is its death; but 
free trade in art does not mean the sup- 
pression of home commodities for the 
sake of the foreign market. Thus far 
the playwrights have suffered unreason- 


ably from foreign competition, simply 
because it was easier and safer for the 
American manager to produce plays 


already tried abroad. It looks now as 
if American playwrights were going to 
find their chance. 

For several years our theater has fur- 
ther suffered, as all theaters have suf- 
fered, from the restriction of wholesome 
competition at home. ‘The establish- 
ment of the Theatrical Trust, as a union 
of a few powerful managers, formed 
a half-dozen years ago, has been popu- 
larly called, put theatrical affairs on a 
stronger business basis, but gave control 
of most of the theaters to interests that 
were chiefly business interests. In the 
way of artistic endeavor the conse- 
quences could not have failed to be 
unhappy. During the past year and a half 
the conditions in this regard have im- 
proved. Several managers, not directly 
associated with the Trust, have had 
a good measure of prosperity. For 
example, nearly all the enterprises con- 
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trolled by the Liebler company have 
made conspicuous successes. Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, a determined 
opponent of the Trust, has maintained 
the great prestige won by years of 
high artistic achievements. Lately with 
Leah Kleschna, by C. M. S. McLellan, 
she has had one of the most notable 
triumphs in the history of the American 
stage. Here and there throughout the 
country new managers have been ap- 
pearing, and have shown not merely a 
desire to make money, but to produce 
plays of a high class and with capable 
performers. 

In one other respect the outlook for 
the American playwright is growing 
brighter. With the creation of new 
stars, the demand for “‘special vehicles,”’ 
as theatrical people say, persistently 
increases. Several of these actors are 
character-actors, who appear at their 
best in the reproduction of native types. 
Consequently they must be exploited 
in plays dealing with American life. It 
seems absurd that actors, who ought to 
follow the dramatists, should exercise 
so strong an influence on dramatic art; 
but this is one of the curious paradoxes 
of the present-day theater. 

“* Special vehicles,’’ as soon as their 
immediate purpose is attained, are likely 
to reach the end of their service. In 
other words, they cannot be regarded 
as permanent, or even as very hopeful, 
additions to the drama; but they may 
at least accustom our managers to asso- 
ciation with the American playwrights. 
To the aspiring dramatist much depends 
on “ breaking into’’ the theater. The 
creative talent that never finds a hearing 
is liable to expire early, or to wear itself 
out in effectual achievement. Drama- 
tizations of novels usually prove to be 
wretched plays, but they have brought 
into being several competent American 
playwrights. During the present season 
one of the greatest of the popular suc- 
cesses in New York is a play dealing 
with very simple phases of American 
life, a dramatization of Mrs. Wiggs of 
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the Cabbage Patch. Without stopping 
to criticize the individual qualities of 
the play, one may accept its vogue as 
an augury; its success emphasizes to 
our managers that the theater-going 
public can be interested in plain types 
and in elementary and wholesome 
themes. 

There is something to be learned, too, 
from other recent successes. Of course 
Miss Maude Adams, no matter what 
she presents, always prospers; but as 
hers is largely a success of personality, 
sustained of course by a charming talent, 
we have not much to learn from her 
experience with plays. On the other 
hand, it is decidedly worth noting that 
Miss Ada Rehan, after a long career of 
triumph at Daly’s Theater, on venturing 
to appear in an inadequate play made 
a failure; and last year, on reappearing 
with Mr. Otis Skinner and presenting 
plays by Shakespeare and Sheridan, she 
again became an important factor in one 
of the most triumphant theatrical tours 
of the winter, and this season is success- 


fully going on with revivals of Shake- 


speare and the old comedies. Miss 
Viola Allen astonished every one last 
winter by announcing that she was to 
make a production of Twelfth Night ; 
the astonishment became the greater 
when it was found that the production 
had a steady prosperity. At present she 
is filling the theaters where she appears 
as Hermione and Perdita in The Win- 
ter’s Tale. Meanwhile, in Shakespearean 
productions of an Elizabethan simplicity 
Mr. Ben Greet has been extending his 
missionary work as far as California. 

As for Mr. Richard Mansfield, estab- 
lished in proper regard as an actor of 
high purpose and exceptional gifts, he 
has gone through the hard times ap- 
parently with his usual indifference to 
prevailing conditions. While managers 
were deploring their misfortunes Mr. 
Mansfield had the courage to produce 
one of the dullest tragedies ever seen in 
our theater, Jvan the Terrible, dealing 
with medieval Russian life. By the 

10 


excellence of his own acting and the 
artistic thoroughness of the production 
Mr. Mansfield, nevertheless, succeeded 
in making the production interesting, 
and he drew enormous audiences. 
What could be more surprising? Of 
course the public could endure almost 
any play in which Mr. Mansfield might 
appear, for a time at any rate, and almost 
any performance he might give; a fact 
proved by their encouragement of his 
Brutus in Julius Cesar. But it is, never- 
theless, significant that, even with Mr. 
Mansfield, our audiences should express 
enthusiasm over such serious business as 
that old Russian tragedy. 

The fact is plain, it seems to me, that 
our playgoers are tired of froth and 
trash. Whether they will remain so is 
uncertain ; but they have plainly demon- 
strated the capacity to resent, and to 
resent effectually. There are indica- 
tions, too, that the public is tired of 
scenery when scenery is given greater 
importance than the play or the acting. 
When Mr. N. C. Goodwin presented 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream in New 
York, last year, the production was so 
extravagantly beautiful that people fairly 
gasped at it, and the text took second 
place; but after the wonder subsided, 
the audience grew so small that the 
production was quickly withdrawn. 

In this connection Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson, at the close of the tour 
here—in which he did poor business 
with The Light That Failed, and had a 
small triumph as Hamlet—made a few 
comments to an interviewer that are 
worth quoting: ‘‘ Scenery, especially in 
these days of ‘Shakespearean produc- 
tions,’ may defeat its purpose by its own 
excess. The true purpose of scenery is to 
provide an illusive background, but only 
a background. It should not be built 
up and forward, and generally solidified 
and elaborated, until it strikes the 
spectators in the face and leaves room 
for little else on the stage. Have that 
background as pleasing to the eye and 
the fancy, as illusive of the scene and 
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the atmosphere of the play, as the skill 
of the scene-painter can make it. But let 
it and him stop there. Have the spec- 
tators feel the illusion when they first 
see each background. Equally have 
them forget that background in their 
interest in the contents and advance- 
ment of the play that it frames.’”’ It 
would be hard to improve on the truth 
and incisiveness of these words. They 
are in no way opposed to the work 
such a man as Sir Henry Irving, during 
his long career, has done to improve the 
mounting of plays. There is, for 
example, a vast difference between the 
exquisite background he provided for 
his production of Charles the First and 
the over-elaborateness which, by its 
excess, detracts from the consciousness 
of the audiences that it is merely a 
means to an end. 

Among the few of our noted drama- 
tists who manage each year to find 
themselves represented on the stage, 
Mr. Clyde Fitch is the most conspicuous. 
During the past two seasons there have 
been unmistakable signs of a reaction on 
the part of the public against Mr. Fitch, 
possibly a temporary reaction only. Of 
the four new plays that have been pre- 
sented three have failed, Major André, 
Glad of It, and The Coronet of the 
Duchess. Onthe other hand Her Own 
Way, introducing Miss Maxine Elliott 
as a star in her own right,as distinguished 
from a co-star with Mr. N. C. Good- 
win, made one of the most brilliant hits of 
last season, and has gone into its second 
year. All four plays had the well-known 
characteristics of the author’s work, 
brightness of dialogue, clever satire, and 
picturesqueness. Major Andre may 
have failed because it presented as the 
hero a figure who, though he might 
appeal to the sympathies of American 
audiences, still had the disadvantage of 
representing the foe at a critical time in 
American history. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, however, that this consideration 
actually carried little or no weight; 
but it will, nevertheless, be interesting 


to observe the fate of the play when it 
is presented in England, as it may be, 
by George Alexander. Glad of Jt would 
probably have been more prosperous in 
a better season, for it had popular quali- 
ties; but it deserved to fail, its spirit was 
so offensive and its merits so superficial. 
The Coronet of the Duchess, a gross cari- 
cature of fashionable life in England and 
in this country, received a severe rebuke 
that reflected most creditably on our 
playgoers. As for Her Own Way, its 
success is one of the mysteries of the 
theater. It told an old story in a trite 
manner, its humor was exaggerated, and 
its characters were weakly drawn. 
Granny, the comedy in which Mrs. 
G. H. Gilbert made the crowning suc- 
cess of her fine life of service to the 
theater, can hardly be taken seriously, 
for it was merely an adaptation by Mr. 
Fitch from a foreign source, and made 
to fit a personality dear to the public. 
That this author has a curious and 
fertile gift no one can deny; but he 
writes too much, and his point of view 
is often contemptible. He has, never- 
theless, paved the way for other drama- 
tists dealing with American life; he is 
one of the few American dramatists we 
have ever had with an understanding of 
the social life of our larger cities, and he 
possesses a rare faculty for reproducing 
phases of that life with fidelity, and for 
making his people talk not like puppets 
but like human beings. On the other 
hand the tone of most of his plays is 
low, and when it is not shallow it is 
often insincere. Still, his tendency is 
away from the old-fashioned methods of 
playwrights toward the work of the 
more advanced dramatists of Europe, 
like Pinero, Sudermann and Haupt- 
mann. Not that I wish for one instant 
to compare him with these writers, 
beside whom he seems like a puppet ; 
but his very facility is amazing, though 
it consists more or less of repetition. 
His success, however, has had one un- 
qualified advantage: it has given him 
authority and influence asa producer of 
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plays, in which difficult art he has a 
kind of genius. It is largely through 
his choice of actors and through his 
skill as a stage-director that his plays 
are so well performed and so adequately 
mounted. Mr. Fitch is a great power 
in the theater, and all things considered, 
his practical influence is good. 

One of the most hopeful signs in 
recent years has been the revival of the 
old stock-company system. This was 
an unexpected and a good result of the 
establishment of the Theatrical Trust. 
Local managers, not associated with 
this organization and unable to secure 
profitable weekly attractions, found 
themselves driven to a new expedient. 
So they established stock companies, 
rented old plays, usually for a week at 
a time, and conducted their business at 
popular prices. In many instances suc- 
cess followed at once, and playgoers 
were enabled to see good plays, fairly 
acted, at rates much lower than those 
charged by the costly fashionable 
theaters. The effect has, without doubt, 
With- 


been educationally wholesome. 
in the past two years many of these 
stock companies have gone out of exist- 
ence, and the new institution has lately 
shown signs of being considerably weaker 
than it was at first; but it is likely to 


endure for some time to come. To 
the actors it does both good and harm; 
it overworks the chief actors, and by 
forcing them to study one difficult role 
while they are playing another it is apt 
to lead them into careless habits; but 
to the younger actors acquiring their 
technique it gives a thorough training. 

For the past ten years the influence 
of the Continental writers on our thea- 
ter has been more or less intermittently 
felt. Until lately, however, it has not 
shown itself to be a definite influence. 
Ibsen, for instance, was in vogue for a 
season or two, and then seemed to lose 
his interest for American playgoers, 
though his plays continued to be read 
here. This season, however, he seems 
to be stronger than he has ever been 
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with us, and it looks now as if he might 
secure a permanent place on our stage. 
Though his plays all deal with types 
and phases of life foreign to us, they 
strike down far below the surface of 
life to universal humanity. The most 
marked indication of his vogue comes 
from the interest taken in Ibsen by 
several of our distinguished actors, among 
others by Mrs. Fiske, one of the first of 
our players to be seen in impersonations 
of his characters. It is not surpris- 
ing that, slow as our actors are to 
become exploiters of a talent so literary, 
they should find in Ibsen a deep attrac- 
tion. In the first place, he offers actors 
exceptional opportunities by making 
every character he introduces vital and 
dramatic. Then, too, he gives them 
material that has a psychological value, 
that provides them, as they say, ‘‘ with 
something to work on,’’ something far 
more substantial than the flimsy roles 
they usually play. Finally, Ibsen writes 
dialogue which, from the humanity in 
it and from its supreme naturalness, is 
easy to speak. It is for these reasons 
that nearly all actors succeed when they 
appear in Ibsen’s plays, even actors of 
mediocre gifts. 

An actress has lately come into prom- 
inence on our stage, bringing great hope 
to those who take the theater seriously. 
She is Miss Nance O’Neil; and since 
her many successes in Boston last win- 
ter she has attempted to find favor 
in New York, and has been rather 
coldly received. She is young, and 
though she has had experience as an 
actress for ten years in many parts of 
the world she is still crude. Her talent for 
playing heavy parts, notably those that 
call for strong emotional expression, is 
indisputable. This winter she has had 
the courage to produce in Boston and 
New York a poetic drama by Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Judith of Bethu- 
lia, founded on the apocryphal story of 
Judith and Holofernes. The drama is 
far superior to most of the plays seen 
on our stage, but its merits rest more 
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on its nobility of sentiment and its 
beauty of diction than on its situations. 
The great point is, however, that in 
Miss O’Neil we have at last an actress 
with high ambitions, and with qualities 
that find their best expression in works 
of the highest class. 

Among the saddest exhibitions the 
theater is now giving is the use to 
which Mr. A. W. Pinero—the most 
brilliant of English playwrights, and one 
of the most brilliant in the whole his- 
tory of the English-speaking theater— 
has been putting his gifts. His new 
play, Letty, belongs to the problem class, 
and though inferior to The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, it is exceedingly powerful. 
It deals with odious types of char- 
acter in a manner absolutely brazen. 
It teaches a lesson, it is true, but before 
the lesson is reached the audience is 
dragged through the mire. Even more 
vulgar is the author’s recent farce-com- 
edy, The Wife Without a Smile, but of 
that perhaps the less said the better. 
However much to be regretted, Mr. 


Pinero during the last few years has un- 
questionably smirched his great fame. 
As an offset to the English Pinero 
we have a dramatist of our own, the 
quality of whose work is peculiarly 


American. George Ade has long been 
known as an original humorist and as 
an uncommonly clever librettist ; and 
during the past year he has come into 
prominence with two delightful com- 
edies of character, The County Chair- 
man and The College Widow. There is 
nothing morbid or exaggerated or deca- 
dent in his attitude toward life, and 
everything he writes is clean. He 
deserved the compliment of a dinner 
which was recently given him by the 
American Dramatists’ Club, when he 
was hailed as the hope of our drama. 
Already, in the middle of the present 
season, one can see improvement in the 
quality of the plays offered the public. 
Among the astonishing signs of the times 
is the success achieved by Miss Julia 
Marlowe and Mr. E. H. Sothern in their 


joint production of Romeo and Juliet, 
Much Ado about Nothing, and Hamlet. 
These actors have been sufficiently en- 
couraged to arrange for putting on 
together other Shakespearean plays next 
year. Thus far Miss Marlowe has eas- 
ily outshone her companion, though 
Mr. Sothern has won high praise for 
his Benedick. Miss Marlowe has such 
aremarkable fitness for the poetic drama 
that it seems a pity she should not be 
able to check her tendency to fall into 
mannerisms of speech and action, and 
that she should be utterly unable to 
advance in the art of gesticulation, in 
which she has always been deficient. 
As for Mr. Sothern, the best that can 
be said of this born farce-actor is that 
he is working hard to break from his 
limitations. He is turning a deaf ear, 
however, to the warnings of the critics 
that his Romeo is altogether too lugu- 
brious; and he persists in playing Hamlet 
as if the character were the chief figure 
inamelodrama. A serious fault in these 
productions is the absurd over-elabora- 
tion of the stage-business. 

Throughout the country there is at 
present a notable revival of interest in 
dramatic literature and in the theater— 
not as the theater is, but as it should be. 
In several of the larger cities organiza- 
tions have been formed for the purpose 
of presenting plays of a literary charac- 
ter, to which the commercial managers 
are indifferent. Most of the people 
belonging to these organizations are 
bored by the plays now given. If they 
can make their strength felt, it may be 
that they will convince our managers 
that it really pays to put on clean, 
wholesome plays. If this effect can be 
achieved, the problem will solve itself. 
Theatrical managers do not object to 
good plays; in fact, they are amusingly 
indifferent to the quality of the work 
they present; all they care for is ‘‘ box- 
office’ success. The talk of educating 
the managers is sufficiently absurd; 
it is the public that really needs to be 
educated. 
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By JOSEPH BLETHEN 


Luther H. Weston had come out of 
the West to a seat in the United States 
Senate, with millions to his credit, and 
a dozen stories of his election which 
were or were not a credit according to 
the point of view of the narrator. Cer- 
tainly the Senator’s wavy gray hair and 
grizzly beard bespoke ample snow-drifts 
in winters of rugged experience; his 
ruddy cheeks and quick, pleasant speech 
reflected the softening suns of many 
springs; and even his opponents admitted 
that success sat on Senator Weston’s 
whole career like a sweep of golden-ripe 
wheat on a stubborn hillside. Weeston’s 
success, like the harvest, had come from 
deep plowing, and both the fields and 
the feelings of clods had been harrowed. 

There were mines, and blossom- 
ing irrigation-ditches, and dusty wheat 
ranches, and cattle on a hundred hills 
that bore the possession brand of Luther 
H. Weston. But most to his credit 
was his newest and most difficult under- 
taking; a new railroad creeping west- 
ward from the Mississippi valley out 
over plain and desert and mountain to 
that checkered land of desert and green 
valley where the Weston millions had 
grown, and on again over one final 
effort of the great Mountain Maker to 
touch the misty Pacific. To his credit 
because a railroad makes a new empire 
when it breaks its right of way west of 
the Mississippi; most difficult because 
the occasion of attack from the man- 
agers of transcontinental lines already 
completed. These men fought the 
advent of a new artery from the Father 
of Rivers to the Father of Oceans 
because the breezes of the Pacific were 
bringing an echo from the dusty, age- 


dried Orient—a magic, aromatic echo 
that fired American men to hunger for 
the trade of the Yellow Dragon. If 
Weston had been content to stay in 
the basin that lies between the Rocky 
Mountains and the more westerly Cas- 
cades there would have been no story 
about the manner of his election; but 
he knew that a strong man in the 
United States Senate could increase the 
prosperity of the deserts, and so he pro- 
cured aseat therein. Had he been con- 
tent to build a railroad to haul wheat, 
cattle, and ore to the nearest overland 
route his name would have been shouted 
with praises in the traffic-manager’s 
sanctum. But he believed that the 
wealth of the desert should command 
its own transportation ; should construct 
a railroad to the eastward and to the 
westward until the edges of the world 
were at the desert’s command. For 
this purpose he had planned the Inter- 
mountain and Western Railway. 

The session of Congress was within 
a week of itsend when Senator Weston 
gathered his captains about the big table 
in his working-room. From the coast, 
from the mines, from the desert, from 
the locomotive works, from Wall Street, 
these young men had come at his bid- 
ding. Now he sat with them, and with 
frank speech and direct purpose they 
planned, till at a chance word the gray- 
bearded chief became silent, mused, 
stared at nothing, the vacant eyes tell- 
ing that the great brain had gone dream- 
ing. Yet no man dared interrupt, and 
the council sat in wonder. 

The importance of the question under 
discussion made the Senator’s lapse from 
fighting trim to moody silence seem the 
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more remarkable. The railroad had 
been completed from the Mississippi 
westward to the shoulder of the 
Rockies, and on it trains were running. 
Short sections west of the Rockies were 
done. The lift over the Rockies and 
the lift over the Cascades were nearing 
completion. Then the road would end 
literally nowhere, for the agents had 
not been able to devise to the Senator’s 
satisfaction a plan of entrance to any 
Puget Sound city. To build a new 
town on that coast would be easy. But 
the Senator preferred a terminus in a 
port already of world-wide note. 

“The desert’s wheat helped make 
that town; the desert’s railroad deserves 
terminal facilities there. The town 
wants us; we want to get in.’”’ That 


was the Senator’s answer, and there lay 
the problem. 

But right in the heat of the discussion 
Bosets, from the coast, had remarked: 
“By the way, Senator, your nephew 
out there, the one who is making a 
record in the legal department of the 


Pacific Central, is about to be married. 
I wish we might lift him. I rubbed 
against him rather hard before I knew 
that he was your nephew. I don’t 
mind saying that he knows more in a 
minute about Straitsport than I do all 
day long.’’ There was something in 
the tone which betrayed defeat, and the 
council smiled. 

“‘And he said something about you, 
too,’’ added Bosets to the Senator, with 
a natural impulse to bring others into 
his discomfiture. 

“* He has no reason either to favor or 
condemn me,”’ said Senator Weston. 
** However, I should like to know his 
opinion.” 

““It was something like this,’’ con- 
tinued Bosets. ‘‘I said to him in the 
course of our argument over getting our 
line into Straitsport: ‘You ought to 
have a little family pride in this thing, 
Alton. Senator Weston is your uncle. 
It would be a big thing if he got his 
line in here,” Then he said; ‘If I 


were playing poker with Senator Wes- 
ton, which would be the stronger, my 
family pride in losing to him, or my per- 
sonal pleasure in making him win if he 
could do so as the cards fell?’ ”’ 

“Did he say that,’ asked Senator 
Weston, with a curious smile about his 
lips. 

“He said it, and, if you will believe 
me, he is right now Jiving it.’’ 

Then the grizzled chief had fallen 
into his dream, from which not even 
Anthony, who had managed the suc- 
cessful campaign for election to the 
Senate, dared rouse him. The moments 
dragged. The young captains thought 
the Senator meditating a plan to lift 
the nephew, and waited. 

Gradually the watchers noted the light 
return to the Senator’s eyes, the breath 
come quicker, the stern lines of the 
mouth give way to the usual smile. But 
when he spoke, it was to surprise them. 

“The session will be over a week 
from today,’’ said he. ‘“‘Shorthill, you 
see that my car is ready; we’ll start for 
the West the minute that gavel falls. 
The rest of you scatter, get your mat- 
ters in shape, and meet me at St. Paul. 
We'll go over our line as far as we can. 
Then we will run over to Straitsport 
and resume this conference there. Good 
morning.”’ 

“ Bully,”’ exclaimed Bosets after the 
Senator had gone. “‘ You fellows will 
appreciate my tasks better when you’ve 
seen the conditions for yourselves. But 
I do hope he will bring that nephew to 
our forces.”’ 

The others, astonished at the Sena- 
tor’s sudden determination, went silently 
their several ways. 

Senator Luther H. Weston went to 
his own desk, and fell again into musing. 
That nephew! Lockhart Alton, his 
only sister’s only son; and his own last 
heir—the very last! _ What wonder 
the thought sent his mind in a long 
rummage through past days. When 
Luther H. Weston had discovered that 
certain boys, related by ties of blood to 
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him, were growing into young man- 
hood, he had taken more or less part 
in their education; and then had taken 
them, one at a time, to try them out 
and establish them in places suitable to 
their capabilities. _Nephews, husbands 
of ‘nieces, sons of cousins—every one of 
his kith and kin whom he could reach 
he had tried. His departed wife had 
left him two daughters, but no son. 
These two girls married where their 
hearts led them, and the millionaire 
had tried the sons-in-law in the business 
arena, and then walled each one within 
a safe, sufficient, and invulnerable com- 
petency. Meantime he was becoming 
an old man. Each succeeding failure 
to find a youth worthy to take a place 
next him in the commercial battle left 
him more and more lonely. 

Suddenly, when he least expected it, 
there had come this glimpse of Lock- 
hart Alton. The last heir; the only one 
not yet tried! When Lockhart’s father 
had died, away out there in Straitsport, 
Weston had promptly put his sister’s 
affairs in shape to afford her ease and 
security, and to give Lockhart any sort 
or degree of education he might choose. 
But beyond that the boy was told to 
expect nothing. He had seemed a well- 
built, calm-minded dreamer. Luther H. 
Weston, a desert Croesus, set him down 
as likely to become an artist, and dis- 
missed him from his mind. That was 
ten years gone. Since then had come 
more millions andthe senatorship. Since 
then had come failure after failure to 
make a business associate out of an heir. 
Was this new hint to be trusted? 
Was there a full-rigged man-cub in the 
Weston family after all? Was the fact 
that the boy had lived his days in 
Straitsport, the present point of attack 
of the Weston forces, a mere coincidence 
or a plan of Providence ? 

Lockhart Alton had dreamed, but 
not of art. His calm demeanor had 
abided, but the mind proved capable of 
rarest activity. He finished college in 
higher credit on the athletic field than 
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‘in the class-room, and his distinction as 


a class politician exceeded his standing 
with the faculty. Once out of college 
he was put at a desk by a banker in 
Straitspoftt who liked him. There, 
while occupied with routine tasks, 
Lockhart Alton associated in his club 
with big men, saw big things started in 
the little town, and big results accom- 
plished as the wonder grew, got the 
fever of the West—the fever to da—and 
began reading law and attending even- 
ing lectures at the law school. Once 
admitted to the bar he sought a desk 
in the legal department of the Pacific 
Central, one of the two transconti- 
nental lines with terminals in Straitsport. 

“But you are Weston’s nephew,”’ 
said the head. ‘“‘We can’t have you 
in here. You couldn’t help betraying 
our plans to your uncle.”’ 

““ He dismissed me at the end of my 
college course,’”’ replied Lockhart. ‘I 


haven’t him very heavily on my mind. 
Besides, I don’t want your plans. I 
want experience and a salary.”’ 


‘But Weston is building a railroad to 
the coast,’’ continued the head. ‘“‘ He 
wants a terminus in thistown. Why 
don’t you apply to him?”’ 

“*Because I’m a beginner,” replied 
Lockhart. Then he asked quickly: 
““ Do you own any stock in the Pacific 
Central ?”’ 

“* A pretty stiff question, young man.”’ 

“ And I’ll answer it; you do not own 
any. Your position here is held bythe 
value of your experience and skill. My 
uncle is as likely to seek you as any 
other skilled man for his road. If he 
seeks you with a worthy offer, it is your 
privilege to go to him. If he ever seeks 
me, I’m lucky. Until he or some other 
general does, I want work. And the 
best way I can make him seek me is to 
help your railroad fight his. That’s good 
poker, and good business. Now do you 
want me?” 

“I do,’’ said the head. 

Senator Weston had been two years 
at Washington when this happened. 
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He was told of Lockhart’s appointment 
on one of the lines that the Weston 
forces were planning to rival. ‘‘So my 
artist has turned out to be a clerk,’’ 
said he jestingly, and forgot ali about it. 
Two more years passed—years of un- 
successful effort to get terminal ground 
in Straitsport, years in which Straits- 
port had bounded ahead in its own rush 
toward civic consequence—when the 
chance word of Bosets at the present 
conference had revived the old wish for 
a worthy heir. 

So this shaggy Croesus from the west- 
ern wonderland sat at his desk and 
mused. The snow of life’s early winter 
at his temples, the russet of life's sum- 
mer suns on his cheeks, the skill of a 
general in his head, wealth of princes in 
his power, but an unanswered longing 
in his heart. Mused in deep silence, 
while unfinished tasks set men frantic- 
ally pacing outside his closed door. 
Finally he took a pen and in his own 
hand wrote slowly to his only sister : 


DEAR Rose: 


They tell me the boy is grown up, is a prac- 
tising lawyer, and is about to be married. 
Maybe, if I hadn’t been so busy with politics 
and railroads I’d be better acquainted with him 
now. As it is, I must meet him man to man 
almost as a stranger. But meet him I must, 
and he must hear what I have to say, for he is 
the last one, Rose. The /ast. 

You know that I have tried each one. You 
know I’ve been blamed, misjudged, misunder- 
stood. But that has been my misfortune. It 
is natural that I should have sought a boy of 
my own blood. It has been my right to judge; 
my disappointment that none have proven 
worthy. Now comes my last chance. I must 
try your boy, and he must submit to trial. I'll 
be with you two weeks from today. 

And if he be the ONE? Well, my only sis- 
ter, you’ve been a good woman and you know 
your Bible. You know the story of the pounds 
and the man who was given dominion over 
cities. I have always thought the man in that 
assembly who was the happiest was the man 
who discovered the ability in another, not the 
man who possessed it. I am in doubt whether 


such responsibility is blessed or a burden. But 
if Lockhart be the one, you might make a little 
prayer that responsibility be made blessed, for 
he surely stands to inherit it. 
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II 


Nadeane Knight sat by her windows, 
her chin on her interlocked fingers, 
staring into that fairyland of girlhood 
which opens at the coming of the first 
wedding-gift. Was the wedding really 
as close as that? Even the daintily 
clad, soft-voiced maid who had brought 
the package to Nadeane’s chamber had 
smiled and tiptoed away, understanding 
it to be a moment for Nadeane alone. 
And now the pulsing, moving sense of 
it all swept Nadeane away into the 
dream that is peculiarly a girl’s own. 

Based upon a sweet sense of security, 
Nadeane’s dream reared itself in well 
ordered peace. She was the daughter 
of a noted historian, a man honored in 
his profession, and the occupant of a 
chair in the university of a western 
State. Nadeane and her brother Clif- 
ton had been given an education such 
as only the household of a man of books 
can appreciate. Clifton Knight, manly 
and capable, had gone forth to make his 
own fortune as an electrical engineer in 
the northern mines. Nadeane, under 
her mother’s guidance, had learned the 
art of home-making, desiring to be a 
capable young woman rather than a 
merely learned one. Then Lockhart 
Alton had found her. Born of eastern 
parents, trained in western schools, 
rounded in a western college, and now 
plunging into the work of building new 
values in the field of opportunity, he 
found her a girl equally capable and 
equally eager to create in new places 
the atmosphere of that home life which 
the older sections had proven to be the 
best. Lockhart Alton found a value in 
Nadeane that was more than senti- 
mental; yet the practical in their com- 
panionship bore upon itself the blossom 
of true and natural romance. Together 
they laughed over the rough places in 
the new cities. Together they planned 
for the future, until, when both were 
unconsciously ready to appreciate it 
most, the fellowship that had long been 
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frankly enjoyed flamed into love and 
swept them into the sweet understand- 
ing of an engagement. Nadeane’s pride 
that she could make a home for her 
lover was equaled by Lockhart’s pride 
that he, handicapped with a millionaire 
uncle, was self-supporting. The house 
that he had built for Nadeane was 
modest; the furnishing of it under her 
direction was a revelation to him of 
woman’s tact, patience, and capabilities. 

Nadeane had found her mother’s 
house a cautious school of finance. 
Therein money was appreciated, but 
not feared. Not quite enough for free- 
dom could always be made to be plenty, 
when taste and discretion were brought 
into consultation. Thus the prospect 
of beginning modestly as Mrs. Lock- 
hart Alton appealed to Nadeane with 
infinite satisfaction; the specter of the 
rich man on the desert bothered her as 
. little as it did her lover. People in this 


new western city were judged .by what 
they did, not by who they were. 
And so this girl mused as the grizzled 


veteran had mused; she because her 
heart was full, he because a long-denied 
hope left his empty. She roused only 
when she realized that her mother had 
entered the room. 

‘More invitations for you, my dear,”’ 
said Mrs. Knight, displaying the morn- 
ing post. ‘One would think you were 
the mayor’s daughter or the sister of 
the sheriff. Really, I did not think the 
daughter of a humble professor in a 
State university stood so high.”’ 

“The town is improving,’’ said 
Nadeane, welcoming the change of 
subject. ‘‘A busy, unformed place, 
mother. But it is ourown. Lockhart 
will help make it a great city, and I 
will help make it homelike.’’ 

Then Mrs. Alton came to call, and 
to read, in the sanctity of the prospec- 
tive relationship, the letter from Senator 
Weston. 

“Coming West to attend my wed- 
ding,’’ exclaimed Nadeane in delight. 
“Oh, I am so pleased. Of course that 


calm Lockhart will consider it merely a 
due recognition. But as for us, mother, 
I think we need no longer feel aggrieved 
at the superior social standing of the 
sheriff’s family.’’ 

That evening, when Lockhart called, 
Nadeane was still gay. “Sir, you have 
won me under false pretenses,’’ said 
she. ‘‘I was given to understand that 
my life would be quiet. Our little 
house was to be simple and complete. 
Our friends were to be few and care- 
fully chosen. Suddenly the depth of 
your deception is betrayed. The uncle, 
the great man whose existence you so 
proudly claimed meant nothing to you, 
pounces down upon us, and I am bathed 
in the lime-light of publicity. The social 
column will claim me; the newspaper 
artist will dog my steps.’’ 

““ Not so bad as that,’’ replied Lock- 
hart quietly. ‘*‘ The Senator is coming 
West on some business in connection 
with the railroad. He finds it con- 
venient, I fancy, to do this for mother’s 
sake.”’ 

Nadeane became grave. “‘ Believe 
me, my dear, there is a deeper reason. 
You have made a splendid beginning in 
your profession. He has very naturally 
heard of it, and he is coming to see for 
himself.’’ 

But Lockhart only shook his head. 
The silence of years was too firmly 
associated in his mind with the thought 
of Luther H. Weston to be broken by 
this first advance. 

Unpretentiously, and with no herald- 
ing of his arrival beyond the one letter 
he had written, Senator Weston stepped 
from his car when it stopped under 
Straitsport’s make-believe train-sheds, 
and went to his sister’s house. When 
Lockhart came home to dinner he 
found his guest, and later when he went 
to call on Nadeane Senator Weston 
and Mrs. Alton accompanied him. The 
call was formal, Senator Weston desir- 
ing to pay his respects to the Knights. 
When he rose to go he turned from his 
calm nothings to a very personal request. 
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“My dear,’’ said he to Nadeane, ‘‘I 
realize that you two will be very busy 
from this moment to your wedding. 
But though late, I have a demand to 
make which I hope you will humor. 
We've a bit of getting acquainted to do, 
and we can’t do it with a lot of people 
looking on. It would please me very 
much if you would get up alittle dinner 
for three. No hangers-on from either 
side of the house; just you and Lock- 
hart and the old miser. Send all your 
folks over to Mrs. Alton and let me see 
just what sort of a housekeeper you are. 
Will you ?”’ 

Nadeane consented gravely, but her 
eyes shot an “I told you so’’ to her 
betrothed. She knew what had hap- 
pened to Senator Weston’s sons-in-law. 
Who on the west coast did not? She 
saw quicker and more clearly than did 
Lockhart that her dream of a quiet life 
had gone glimmering. She saw Lock- 
hart’s resemblance to this uncle, she 
noted the familiar mannerisms, she 
caught the tricks of speech. She saw 


the destiny of this relationship and was 


deeply moved. 

When, on the appointed evening, 
Lockhart walked with Senator Weston 
to Professor Knight’s modest dwelling, 
the door was opened by Nadeane her- 
self. She wore one of her simplest 
home dresses with that pretty neck 
showing, as Lockhart loved to see it, 
through a square framing of plain, 
dainty lace. For an instant it seemed 
to Lockhart that they must have been 
married, and that indeed a long time, so 
quietly did the serene little hostess 
receive his kiss and make the pros- 
pective kinsman welcome. The little 
house, so clean and genuine and restful, 
was as much Nadeane’s as it was Mrs: 
Knight’s, and for the moment it seemed 
all her own. Senator Weston walked 
complacently about, his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets, thinking, thinking. 
This little domestic comedy was pleas- 
ing him; these children were real. 
Lockhart was an awkward, brainy, busy 
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boy; Nadeane had sweetness enough 
for herself and for him. Things had 
begun well; if only they would con- 
tinue so! 

The two men had arrived on the 
minute, and after the briefest greeting 
Mrs. Knight’s maid-of-all-work opened 
an inner door and stood waiting. Noth- 
ing short of taking Nadeane’s hand and 
being led to the table would satisfy the 
graybeard; and when he took his place 
he gave the waiting maid a full look and 
a smiling “‘ good evening.”’ 

A cup of savory soup and a crisp 
cracker went to the right spot with this 
man who, with all his wealth, his power, 
and his fame, had no cozy home. A 
small roast of beef, tastefully banked 
with browned potatoes, gave him a 
chance to see how well Lockhart could 
carve. Before the two men a plate 
of hot biscuit melted, and Nadeane 
smiled because they were of her own 
making. A simple fruit-salad followed. 
The dessert was a jelly with whipped 
cream. As it was set by Nadeane’s 
place for her to serve, the graybeard 
demanded of her: 

“* Now confess ! 
did you do?”’ 

““I made the biscuit, the salad, this 
jelly, and the coffee,’’ said Nadeane. 

“Who planned it? Who said, 
“Let’s have a soup and a roast, and 
this and that and coffee, and that’s 
enough.’ Who did the thinking ?”’ 

“I did,” said Nadeane, laughing at 
his earnestness. 

“Keno! You’re elected! Lock- 
hart, you must hustle to make half as 
good an impression on the old man.”’ 

Nadeane was much gratified. “‘ 1 was 
afraid,’’ she confessed, ‘‘ that you would 
be disappointed in me for not personally 
accomplishing each detail.”’ 

““The woman who buries herself in 
detail will lose the main story, just as 
the man who frets over the detail of 
business has his attention distracted 
from the main chance. The most suc- 
cessful business man is he who can 


How much of this 
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discover, train, and employ the tal- 
ent of others, and have in each separate 
department of his business a_ better 
master than himself. To possess this 
sort of assistance he must search and 
search. I need not tell you two young 
people that I am here to see what you 
are good for. Lockhart isn’t looking 
to me for a soft snap, yet he realizes 
that even I might put an opportunity 
in his way. I am looking at him to see 
if he can fill a need in my affairs, yet if 
he cannot I do not want him. The 
more millions a man gets, the more 
brains he needs about him to help man- 
age those same millions. He even gets 
so selfish he pounces down on a young 
couple, and plans to capture them 
whether they will or no.”’ 

“That is our good luck,’’ replied 
Lockhart quietly, ‘‘ provided we fill the 
bill. If we do not fill the bill, the 
thought of occupying a place merely 
through another’s favor would be dis- 
tasteful. I know of but one thing more 
unfair—to use my brain for another 
without a fair share of the output.”’ 

Senator Weston remembered the 
poker story, and smiled frankly at his 
nephew’s wisdom. The dinner chat 
then swerved off to the little house they 
were to occupy, and Nadeane promised 
to show the Senator over it in the 
morning. 

Senator Weston preémpted Professor 
Knight’s chair in the library for an 
after-dinner smoke. Lockhart made 
good his welcome by stretching full- 
length on a cosy-corner, and Nadeane 
sank into her mother’s chair, partly 
from a sense that she was hostess, partly 
because she could study the old war- 
rior, whose expressive face attracted her 
strongly. As the older man smoked 
his remarks became more and more 
terse, his manner more and more pre- 
occupied. Nadeane felt that a crisis 
was at hand. This man had been 
weighing Lockhart, had been weighing 
her. His right to their future was 
something; his obligation to them 


something; but more than that was 
the right of each of the three to their 
own. Nadeane’s intuition said that 
now and in this room there was to 
come an understanding. The thought 
that a man who had millions in his 
power was to treat with them as equals, 
and capable equals at that, gradually 
sent her thoughts to a quicker pace. 

‘““Now, my dear, I’ve been frank 
enough to tell you that I’m pleased 
with you,” said the old man. ‘“‘In one 
sense only have I a right to pass judg- 
ment on you; Lockhart is my only 
remaining heir, and you are to make 
his home life. You may just as prop- 
erly say that you are or are not pleased 
with me, for in marrying my nephew 
you get under a certain amount of the 
criticism coming my way.”’ 

The Senator was talking at the fire. 
His gray beard was sunken upon his 
chest. His hands, freed from the solac- 
ing cigar, clinched and unclinched as 
they lay upon the chair arms. He was 
thinking aloud, just as he might plan a 


new railroad, or a new political cam- 
paign, or the booming of a new city. 
Age was spreading before youth its 
wonderful inheritance. 

‘“ Because I’m a United States sena- 
tor it does not follow that I’m good 
company for an American girl with her 


whole life before her. There are some 
people who say I bought my election. 
Don’t waste your time pitying me or 
resenting their words. I got what I 
bought. I put a lot of money in circu- 
lation where it did good; I kept a set 
of cut-throats out of a power which 
would have been abused had they beaten 
me. Your concern in me is merely 
with the use I am making of my power; 
my concern in you is merely the use 
you are to make of your youth, your 
education, your brains, and the oppor- 
tunity it becomes my right to give you. 

“You, my dear girl, must make your 
home life from within. It is neither 
coming to you because I’m your uncle, 
nor could all my wealth protect you 
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from the social pirates who would steal 
your ease, rob you of your happiness, 
and laugh at your tears. You must be 
as much mistress of your home as a 
pilot is boss of a river steamboat. Let 
your real friend from the cottage be 
as much at ease as your real friend from 
the palace. Make the stranger com- 
fortable; but disregard his comments. 
The only proper use of money in the 
home is to make yourselves and your 
friends happy. Make your home a 
criterion with which this new and form- 
ative society must reckon. Make it fit 
your Own woman’s sense of peace. 
Then you will have done your part. 
Lockhart is to be a busy man. He will 
either be earning a living for himself 
and his family in some routine of office- 
work, or administering such degree of 
commercial power as he proves himself 
worthy to undertake. In either case 


his home can be but a part of him. For 
a lifetime he must put into his work, 
whatever it may be, his brain, his heart, 
his strength.”’ 

Nadeane knew that she was quiver- 


ing. So real, so rushing a sense of the 
destiny that was to be her own could 
but send any girl a little out of her 
youthful calmness. Yesterday she had 
been facing the difference between not 
quite enough and just plenty; tonight 
a man of great wealth, great mind, and 
great heart was taking her into partner- 
ship. She could only clasp her hands 
tightly and keep her eyes upon the fire. 

‘“‘ The only proper use of money is to 
build, build, build,’? continued Senator 
Weston. ‘Overcome obstacles, do 
something. Incompetency is power’s 
worst enemy. Sneering unbelief is its 
most serious obstacle. Lockhart has 
been among men who do things. He 
has had a certain training. He finds 
himself in the legal department of a 
railroad. Not my road; another, to 
which he went through his own merit. 
He has been trained to use power. Be- 
cause he is my nephew, I have the right 
to place power in his hands. I shall do 
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so. The use he makes of it will deter- 
mine the station in life that you two, 
man and wife, are to occupy.”’ 

Nadeane felt her brain reel and toss, 
but she kept tight hold of herself. She 
was conscious that Lockhart had reared 
his bulk into an upright position. She 
heard his quick breathing. She realized 
that he, too, must be quivering. 

“* My work dies when I die,’ said the 
graybeard. ‘“‘I would thank no man 
to assume that he could be my successor. 
But Lockhart, with youth, with train- 
ing, with opportunity, ought to cut out 
a career far beyond my own in useful- 
ness, in honor, and in results. Empire 
builds on empire; and, starting with my 
wealth, my heir must build beyond me 
or confess that he was unworthy. I 
want to die seeing him a bigger man 
than I was at his age. I’vetried allthe 
others and they failed. You are the 
last one, Lockhart. If you fail—then 
lonely indeed will be my last days.’’ 

Nadeane did the woman’s part quick- 
ly, sweetly. She crept to the old man, 
knelt by him, and found herself in arms 
that had a tremble of their own. 

The old man drew the fair girl to 
him, realizing as only age can how much 
her fresh, competent youth meant to 
him. Without turning his head he 
addressed his last heir: ‘‘ Lockhart, 
what of all my business is the prob- 
lem you would like best to undertake ?” 

The younger man rose to his feet, 
twitched a nervous finger in his binding 
collar, and began walking the floor. 
Opportunity, quick, golden, but with a 
heavy penalty! His choice of all! Yet 
failure there would be doubly crushing. 
But boldness of attack is a part of the 
strong. He spoke a dream that had 
been his for years. 

““You speak very plainly, sir, and I 
will reply as plainly. If I remain in the 
employ of the Pacific Central, I shall aid 
in keeping the Intermountain and 
Western, your road, sir, from getting 
terminals here; if I join your forces, I 
can get for you such terminals as will 
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intrench you beyond the power of all 
the other lines.” 

The old lion turned in his chair to 
look at the cub. Surprise at the youth’s 
bold bid for opportunity was shadowed 
by a quick doubt. Was the boy a 
dreamer, a mere spender, not realizing 
the demand he was making? If so, it 
was an ill beginning, not to be compared 
with Nadeane’s excellent performance. 
Straitsport held in the hollow of the 
young man’shand? Impossible! Even 
Nadeane looked up with a surprise she 
could not conceal. Was this youth, 
delivering with shining eyes and quick 
words a defiance to one of the big men 
of the West, her own calm Lockhart ? 

Senator Weston was about to speak 
his unbelief when Lockhart rushed on: 
“I could not speak till you did, sir. 
Now that I have spoken there is but 
one thing to do. I shall resign my post 
tomorrow morning. I can clear my 
desk by noon. At two o'clock I shall 


be pleased to see you, and those officials 
of your road who are in town with you, 


in my study. I shall invite the officials 
of the other lines to be present. Ill 
show my plans, and the highest bidder 
gets me.”’ 

“Poker again,’’ said the Senator 
tersely. Then he pulled his gray beard, 
and Nadeane, from her cushion on the 
floor in front of him, saw his eyes light 
with a delicious sparkle. ‘‘ You would 
hold the old man up, eh ?” 

“Not at all, sir. But it will be high 
tide for somebody at two o’clock to- 
morrow, and I propose to be in the 
boat with him.” 

In spite of himself Senator Weston 
found himself believing in the boy. 
“Tomorrow at two, then,’ said he. 
No other heir had furnished him such a 
tingling five minutes. Even if the boy 
was wrong in his faith, such spirit was 
worth training. 

“But you, my dear, cannot put me 
off till tomorrow,’’ said the Senator to 
Nadeane. ‘‘Whether Lockhart’s surpris- 
ing plan wins or loses, you are still to be 
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his wife; you two are still mine. So 
listen to your fate. You have heard the 
story of the newly married woman whose 
husband brought her a check-book, and 
explained its use to her. For a week 
she kept in mind a notion that her 
husband had put money in the bank, 
and was quite economical. Then she 
discovered that she could write ‘one 
hundred’ on the little slip of paper quite 
as easily as she could write ‘one,’ and 
in each case the bank cashed the check. 
A vast field of possibility opened before 
her, and counting the checks she 
found the book contained almost untold 
wealth. But the banker sent word to 
the husband, and he tried to explain to 
his wife that she had overdrawn. ‘How 
can that be,’ she exclaimed in perplexity. 
“There are still several checks in the 
check-book.’ 

** What she in her ignorance thought 
was true is to be the fact in your case, 
my dear. On your wedding day I will 
place in your hands a check-book. You 
are to use it, and after it another, and 
another. For two years you will draw 
checks as you please. You will build a 
new and a larger house. You will ad- 
minister it. You will dress yourself. 
You will be solely and entirely mistress 
of your part of your joint life with 
Lockhart. Then, just asI will establish 
Lockhart where his ability places him 
at the end of his trial, so will I establish 
you at the end of those two years with 
an income commensurate with the po- 
sition you prove yourself worthy to fill. 
For two years, then, you have but to 
writé on a blank check any amount you 
desire, and it will be cashed. That, my 
dear Nadeane, is to be my test of you.’’ 

The girl rose to her feet, put one 
trembling hand on Lockhart’s arm, and 
stood speechless with drooping eyes. 
The difference between not quite enough 
and just plenty had always been her in- 
timate study. The very gate of plenty 
had suddenly swung open and a flood of 
possibility was leaping toward her. In 
that rushing, appalling moment her one 
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thought was of her own fitness. Her 
very attitude spoke it: ‘“Oh, Lockhart ! 
If I should prove unworthy! ”’ 


Ill 


When Senator Weston appeared at 
his sister’s breakfast-table next morning 
it was to find that Lockhart had been 
gone for an hour. 

““Um,”’ said the Senator, stroking 
that gray beard; “‘ swallowed his break- 
fast and rushed off in a hurry, I suppose. 
Some nervousness over the game he 
has set out to play with me is but 
natural.”’ 

“*On the contrary, Luther, he ate a 
hearty breakfast; was quite deliberate 
in his directions as to the number of 
men who are coming here to the con- 
ference at two o’clock; and said he 
hoped you would keep your appoint- 
ment with Nadeane to see the little 
home.”’ 

“You don’t tell me!’’ And at once 
the Senator’s appetite revived. ‘“‘I do 
not know what to make of him, Rose. 
I came out here to try him; I have a 
growing suspicion that he is trying me.’’ 

The morning paper was followed by 
the morning telegrams, which were 
brought by a secretary and quickly in- 
spected and referred to the captains at 
the hotel. Then the Senator, light- 
hearted and rejoicing that he was free 
for an hour, went to the Knight resi- 
dence, called for Nadeane and walked 
with her to the new home. His first 
glimpse of it was another of the series 
of surprises, and the beard was once 
more vigorously stroked. 

The house suggested the Spanish 
mission, but was adapted to an iden- 
tity that fitted the surroundings of 
shade trees and shrubbery. A gently 
sloping hillside on which clustered an 
attractive group of residences, each dis- 
tinctive and each a gem, swept down 
to a lake beyond which snow-capped 
mountains stood sentinel. The low 
roof of Lockhart’s house, sweeping out 


in mission fashion, produced the effect 
of broadness, deep rooms, low ceilings, 
comfort. Entering, Senator Weston 
felt, though he did not put the thought 
into words, that the whole house 
opened before him with a cheery wel- 
come. Completely furnished and ready, 
it was an ideal home. 

“It is a pity that a girl should be 
forced out of a nest like this,’’ said he. 
“You must build a splendid, great 
house ; but a castle is never so lovely as 
the cottage in which a girl begins her 
real life. Dominion over cities puts 
burdens on the wives as well as on the 
men.”’ 

““Even so, I hope we will prove 
worthy of our burdens,”’ said Nadeane. 
““[’ve put my whole heart into this, 
but I will take it out again to go with 
Lockhart.”’ 

““When that time comes, remember 
your architect,’’ said the Senator. “‘ He 
certainly has done well.’ 

Nadeane smiled at his earnestness. 
‘“There was none,’’ said she. ‘‘I be- 
long to aclub of girls who studied archi- 
tecture. Our plan was that each girl 
should design her own house, have an 
architect reduce it to figures, and then 
the girl was to let the contract direct 
to a builder and be her own supervisor. 
I designed this house. Three others in 
this neighborhood were designed by the 
brides who live in them.”’ 

“You don’t tell me!”’ 

“It was great fun,’’ said Nadeane. 
““We learned that American architects 
are endeavoring to form a school that 
shall teach not an American ideal, but 
all ideals adapted to American use. 
This house looks like an old Spanish 
mission; yet it’s a perfect residence— 
modern, light, airy. The ceilings ap- 
pear low and cozy; in reality they are 
high and sanitary. That is a trick of 
the architects. In olden times houses 
were built for defense, a little later for 
exclusiveness. Even in our colonial 
times a mansion’s first purpose was the 
high and imposing. ‘Today houses are 
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built to please. Outside and inside 
they combine beauty and utility. Even 
a club of girls away out on the Pacific 
coast may learn the secrets of house- 
building and plan their houses while 
the men are booming corner-lots and 
establishing pay-rolls.”’ 

Nadeane had a few tasks to detain 
her at this house which so soon would 
be her own, and Senator Weston set 
out alone. As he walked he mused 
over the scene which had been enacted. 
The new house, with the message of 
progressive good taste; the girl who 
was an example of the western civic 
feminine, building in new places homes 
that should hold the sweetness and 
security of civilization. 

“I’ve made the desert blossom,’’ he 
muttered; “‘I’ve made a State legisla- 
ture sit up and take notice; I’ve made 
big railroads build fences to keep me 
out of these coast cities; I’ve seen 
committee meetings that set the diplo- 
mats of nine nations to shivering. I 
really t!.ink I’ve had a busy life; but 
I’m learning. Right here in Straitsport 
I’m learning a heap. I’m learning the 
kind of wives our young men are get- 
ting; and I never would have guessed 
it—I never would.”’ 

The Senator extended his walk in 
the spirit of a boy who had escaped 
temporarily from impending tasks. 
There was a glow about the heart in 
thinking of Nadeane; there was a 
keen anticipation of the flood-tide that 
was due at two o’clock. There was 
the one doubt as to the worthiness of 
these two children. But even that 
was a question of degree, not of fact. 
Was Lockhart a dreamer to. be trusted 
only with some department head? A 
boy of visionary schemes which would 
not appeal to the hard-headed old mil- 
lionaire ? Was his resignation from 
the Pacific Central a flash of merely 
emotional chivalry —a notion of honor 
altogether too pretty for the frontier of 
business progress? Or was there some- 
thing deeper—some surprise concerning 


the boy’s real self as convincing as 
Nadeane’s real self had been charming? 
Luther H. Weston had been a strong 
man among rough men; he had reared 
the granite archway that was to support 
a commonwealth of people, but he had 
left it to others to polish and carve the 
luster of color and the tracery of art. 
He would prefer his heir to have a 
thought of polish and an appreciation 
of art; but first his heir must be a cut- 
ter of granite and a builder of arches. 

““I can give him power,’’ mused this 
Croesus of the fruitful desert. “‘Literally, 
I can give him dominion over cities. I 
have builded cities out of ashes and a 
mountain stream. Can he capture this 
one, with its hills and forests and bays? 
To build a city is greater than to take 
one; yet, if he can capture Straitsport 
for me, it is enough. Nadeane has her 
check-book, and she will build amply 
and well. But what quality of use 
will this boy make of power? What 
use can he make of power? Will he 
stay at her house as a well-dressed no- 
body, or will he be a worthy master of 
her mansion ?”’ 

A twinge of genuine hunger set 
Senator Weston’s rambling feet sturdily 
trudging toward his sister’s luncheon- 
table. There he found Lockhart. 
Calm and courteous, appreciative of 
Senator Weston’s importance as a 
leader among the strong characters of 
the West, yet frankly showing his own 
right to individuality, the younger man 
chatted of the town and its prospects, 
and showed the elder man a new side 
to his character—the point of view of 
a young man who had grown up in a 
town and looked upon its future as 
something grand. Luncheon over, 
Lockhart played the serene host, 
smoked with his guest, and awaited 
the coming of the visitors. 

“‘ If you do not mind my asking it,”’ 
said the Senator tentatively, as the hour 
of 2 P.M. drew near, “did you hand in 
your resignation ?”’ 

““ Yes, sir.’’ 
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‘““Um.’’ The strong fingers were 
working in the stubby beard. “‘If you 
are so sure you are to join forces with 
me, why have you asked the president 
of the Pacific Central here to learn 
your plans ?”’ 

““ Whoever accepts the plan which I 
am to propose today,’’ said Lockhart, 
‘will welcome the utmost publicity. 
Besides, it proves that to the present 
moment I am not associated with you.” 

A carriage drew to the curb before 
the Alton residence, and President 
Carlton, of the Pacific Central, stepped 
out. His secretary followed. Lock- 
hart Alton made them welcome. In 
the freedom of their profession Senator 
Weston greeted the two men. Bosets, 
the one man of all the Weston forces 
who had tried hardest to get the Inter- 
mountain and Western into Straitsport, 
followed shortly. 

The fight to keep the Weston forces 
out of Straitsport had been intrusted to 
Carlton from the first. As he stood 
before Senator Weston he represented 
the purpose of two great railroads to 
keep the latter out of Straitsport. To 
Senator Weston there came a sudden 
appreciation of the hidden forces that 
might be loosed in this meeting. This 
man, like himself, had crossed a conti- 
nent to look over the field of battle in 
person. Weston’s presence was dan- 
gerous; therefore Carlton journeyed 
westward to be on guard. But why 
should these two generals meet over 
Lockhart’s table? What power had 
this youth to bring such men together? 
For a moment Senator Weston began 
to doubt the propriety of the conference. 

Lockhart led the two men, so power- 
ful in their personal right, into his li- 
brary, and seated them on opposite sides 
of his long table, like counsel for plain- 
tiff and defense at atrial. Standing at 
one end and facing them, Lockhart 
sprang at once to his subject : 

‘“* Gentlemen, I have occupied a 
certain relationship to each of you 
until today. I was in your service, 
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President Carlton, until this morning. 
I was simply the son of your sister, 
Senator Weston, until yesterday, when 
you invited me to consider joining your 
forces as a business associate. At the 
present moment each of those relation- 
ships may be thought of as having 
become overshadowed by a more press- 
ing matter. 

‘IT have asked you here to consider 
a plan which I have evolved, whereby 
a new railroad may enter Straitsport. 
I realize that it is your desire to learn 
of this matter that has brought you 
here, and no personal consideration 
touching myself. Senator Weston is 
seeking an entrance here for the Inter- 
mountain and Western Railway. I 
hope the plan will appeal to him so 
strongly that he will meet my terms on 
it; President Carlton, at the head of 
the Pacific Central, and the representa- 
tive of the joined lines opposing the 
Weston forces, is frankly and fairly 
determined that any new line must seek 
another port on Puget Sound for its 
Pacific terminus. I hope my plan will 
appeal to him as so dangerously possible 
that he will join me for his own good.” 

Senator Weston struck his fist on 
the table: ‘‘ The most bare-faced case 
of card-stacking I ever sat in,’’ said he. 
But there was a note of humor in his 
tone. ‘If he trifles with us after this, 
Carlton, we’ll talk to him by hand.”’ 

But Carlton was silent. There had 
been rumors floating about the Pacific 
Central’s executive department for a 
year to the effect that young Alton 
could ‘‘ throw ’’ the Central whenever 
he got ready. It would be well to learn 
before he commented. 

““On this map,”’ continued Lockhart, 
turning to the wall behind him, “ you 
will recognize Straitsport, its harbor 
front on Puget Sound, the long flat at 
the mouth of the river just to the south, 
the long lake which fences the city in 
at the back, and the hills to its south 
that keep the lake out of the river.’’ 
Senator Weston looked, and felt the 
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old puzzle surge within him. There 
was traced Straitsport in all its physical 
disqualification. Nature had never in- 
tended a settlement on that ridge, 
between lake and sound, to be a city. 
Yet men had come and set up mills 
and factories. More men had come, 
till ships and rails and wagon trails had 
made it the one strongest place on the 
sound. To it any new railroad must 
come if it would participate in the 
growth already attained. But how, in 
all that tracing of physical deformity, 
could a new road break the grip of the 
Pacific Central on sound-front, and of 
the Northern Air Line on the lake-side, 
for room to set its terminals ? 
““Observe that the Pacific Central 
enters from the south, crossing the river 
on a bridge, running along the shallow 
beach on a trestle till it strikes its ter- 
minals on the made land within the 
manufacturing limits,’’ continued Lock- 
hart. ‘“‘ Along the water-front the 
Pacific has purchased scattered holdings. 
Along the lake-side the other line is 
No new railroad can 


equally strong. 
cross either of these railroads without 
consent of the city council, and the 
council is singularly prejudiced against 


such crossing. No road cancome along 
the lake-side, for the right of way is 
taken. No road can parallel the Cen- 
tral on the sound-front. A road could 
come in from the north, but it would 
stop just at the city limits, and its rail- 
road yards would consist of one switch 
track. The south end is the only end; 
but that looks hopeless enough. To 
tunnel under the Central would put a 
road at once into deep water; to bridge 
over would mean the construction of 
docks expensive beyond all reason. A 
blind prospect, indeed.’’ 

President Carlton smiled with the 
ease of a man who has as yet seen 
nothing alarming. Senator Weston 
felt a resentment toward this youth who 
was writing the program of another’s 
exasperating strength. Bosets alone 
was pleased: ‘‘ You see, sir,”’ said he 
11 
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to Senator Weston, “‘ how I’ve been up 
against it.’’ 

“The mistake which the Intermoun- 
tain people have made,’’ continued 
Lockhart, “is that they have followed 
the moves of the Central without them- 
selves taking the initiative. The weak 
part in the Central’s defense is simply 
that they have tried to tie the town 
down to its present size of fifty thousand 
or thereabout. The town is growing. 
Sooner or later it will break the chains 
of the Central’s control. Internal 
growth is more profitable even than the 
favor of two railroads. And when the 
bursting time comes it will make room 
for not one road but many.”’ 

President Carlton ceased tapping his 
fingers; Senator Weston forgot his 
boots and looked at Lockhart. 

““ Suppose,’’ continued the younger 
man, “‘this city was to put its hand 
behind this hill to the south and shove 
it out into the mud flats? The area 
where the hill had stood and the filled 
land on the flats would give room for a 
new Chicago.” 

President Carlton laughed comfort- 
ably and pleasantly. So this was it: to 
move a mountain? Then the Central 
was safe for many a year. Senator 
Weston went sick at heart. A dreamer, 
indeed ; and the more fool for dreaming 
out loud! 

““*All the king’s oxen and all the 
king’s men,’ ’’ began President Carlton. 

“*Couldn’t move that hill into the bay 
in fifty years,’’ said Lockhart, finishing 
it for him. ‘“‘ Thank you, sir. That’s 
the Central’s weak spot—oxen. Old 
methods, conservatism, penny-wise and 
scared to think in terms of a dollar. 
Sitting back there in an eastern city the 
governing body of the Central thinks of 
Straitsport as a village doing business on 
the oxen scale. The water-front of the 
town is valuable because the Central 
must have docks where the box-car can 
swap loads with the freighter. So the 
Central would hog it, and let the town 
wither. But that governing board for- 
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gets that Straitsport has young men who 
are making money, and who are ready 
to invest that money in improving their 
town. I am one of those young men. 
Some day I will get a few other young 
men to join me and then, gentlemen, I 
will put that hill into the bay in one 
year.”’ 

*“ How ?”’ 

It was Senator Weston’s voice, quick, 
peremptory, compelling. Neither the 
glint in the eye nor the clenched fist on 
the table was needed to proclaim that 
the relationship of uncle and nephew 
was forgotten in the thrilling possibility 
of the younger man’s suggestion. 

““ How ?”’ repeated Lockhart Alton 
calmly. ‘‘ Come with me across this hill, 
round the south end of the lake, off 
here forty miles to the foot-hills. Down 
this tiny divide there flows from the 
Cascade Mountains a good-sized stream. 
A wooden-stave pipe from there to this 
hill would cost but little compared to 
its utility value when done. A week’s 


sluicing of the edge of the hill into the 


flats would convince the town of the 
value of my plan and then, ho! for the 
boom and Easy Street West.”’ 

“Sure !’”’ exclaimed Senator Weston. 
“No. Hold on! The pipe is cheap, 
and it costs nothing to run water down 
hill. But over in the irrigated country, 
when we want to start a new proposi- 
tion, we begin by getting the water- 
right to the stream.’’ 

“The only way,” said Lockhart, as 
pleasantly as if Senator Weston’s eyes 
were not blazing on him. ‘“‘ Three 
years ago Clifton Knight—he is a bro- 
ther of Miss Nadeane Knight—climbed 
all over those divides with me. We 
chose this particular stream for the 
simple reason that it was the only one 
left open for filing on the rights.”’ 

Senator Weston got up: “‘ Let this 
auction open right now. I’m ready to 
bid.’”’ 

‘“Not just yet,’’ said Lockhart. 
‘‘Hear me out. When we—Clifton 
and I—filed on this we realized that it 


might be a long day before capital could 
be interested to our project, which was 
at the time to convert the water-power 
into electricity. It was not till I, asa 
member of the Central’s forces, was 
called on to help keep out the Inter- 
mountain and Western that I hit on 
this sluicing plan. Then Cliff and I 
measured our water-power and found 
that there was enough for electric- 
power, and to fill a big stave pipe for 
sluicing, and afterward for perpetual 
distribution. So our plan is three-cor- 
nered: sluicing, water supply to this 
city, electric-power to new manufac- 
turing plants. I am now open for 
bids.”’ 

“ll fund your water-power, sluicing, 
electric company, and give youand your 
friend Knight half of the stock,’’ said 
Senator Weston. ‘‘ Further, I’ll lend 
you money to buy the hill and the mud 
flats. Out of your profits you can 
make the Count of Monte Cristo look 
like thirty-two overdue transfer slips.’’ 

Lockhart Alton bowed his thanks 
and looked across quietly at President 
Carlton. 

‘For your water-right I will pay you 
$100,000,’’ said Carlton calmly. “I 
will form an electric-power company 
and make you the head of it. I will 
take up the sluicing idea when the 
town needs more land. I am aware 
that my bid is low, but I think it more 
in keeping with the facts. I imagine 
Senator Weston will withdraw his some- 
what extravagant bid when I remind 
him that even should this land be leveled 
and filled, his road must cross ours to 
get to it. The Northern Air Line con- 
trols the lake-side ; the Central controls 
the sound-front. Those hills to the 
south bar him. The city council will 
force him to meet our terms. The 
problem will be as before, except that 
the man who sluices that hill will have 


on his hands an expensive lot of made 
land that must wait a host of new 


people before it will be in demand.”’ 
President Carlton, as he ceased, noted 
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that Senator Weston was studying the 
map again. He took this to mean that 
the Senator had no answer. 

“* My bid is good, Lockhart,’’ he con- 
tinued, “providing the Senator with- 
draws his at once.”’ 

“* Oxen again,’’ said Lockhart. Presi- 
dent Carlton colored slightly, and Sena- 
tor Weston wheeled about. It was 
now or never. Lockhart waited, a smile 
on his face, but neither railroad magnate 
had anything to be trusted in words. 

“‘ Look on this map just once more,” 
continued Lockhart. ‘‘ When this hill 
has been pushed into the bay there is 
left one high, narrow ridge to the south. 
Beyond it is a valley that sweeps away 
from the river and gets itself up into 
the region beyondthe lake. The Inter- 
mountain and Western can easily build 
down through that valley. I have 
drilled in this ridge for oil and found 
sand, a substance through which I can 
drive a tunnel with slight cost: This 
tunnel would allow the Intermountain 
and Western to debauch upon the very 
center of those newly -leveled lands, 
where it could construct tracks and 
docks in plenty. Moreover, as the town 
grows, the road or roads operating 
through that tunnel would be the best 
accommodated in every way. Again, to 
fill in the tide-flats would allow the 
donation of sites to manufacturing com- 
panies, a thought that would fan to 
flame the smoldering opposition of the 
citizens of this town to their present 
condition of railroad strangulation. Give 
me one day’s blaze in the daily papers 
of this plan backed by Senator Weston’s 
millions, and no councilman would dare 
raise his voice against it. One day’s 
blaze, President Carlton, and your two 
railroads would be suddenly changed 
from dictatorial power to competitive 
solicitations of favors. Pardon me if 
I have spoken these last words with 
some feeling. I have lived my days 
here. This city is my city. I want to 
see it grow. I might sell out to you, 
President Carlton, but the hundreds of 


my business associates, young men like 
myself with their lives ahead of them, 
would bow their heads at my shame. 
These young men want the new rail- 
road to have terminals here, for in the 
long run a city to be of any size must 
have many railroads. As a citizen of 
this town I want the Intermountain 
here. For this reason I accept Senator 
Weston’s terms. But I can impose 
conditions on him. Join us, President 
Carlton. Let’s have union terminals, 
and all of us use—my tunnel.”’ 

Senator Weston had slid down into 
his chair. Both hands were firmly 
clasped in his beard. Nodreamer here! 
Not even a mere taker of cities. A 
builder! Any man with plenty of 
power could take a city; it takes a 
genius to build one. And this boy who 
had done it was the last heir. The 
very last! In the delicious sense of his 
discovery the old man waited for Carlton 
to surrender. 

President Carlton knew the forces 
that play upon the growth of new cities. 
He realized at once that young Alton 
was master. He rather welcomed a 
defeat that really meant a quick growth 
with greater traffic for all the roads. 
Quietly, with no wasted words he spoke: 

“* Senator, your nephew is worthy of 
you. I cannot say that I surrender. 
There isn’t enough left of me for that. 
But I certainly want trackage rights in 
that tunnel.”’ 


““ Rose,’’said Senator Weston, “‘what 
did that man in the Bible do after he 
proved the ten-pound man and gave 
him dominion over ten cities ?’”’ 

“The Bible doesn’t say,’’ said Mrs. 
Alton, smiling at her brother’s whim. 

““ Well, what do you think he did,” 
persisted the Senator. 

““If he was as wise as the parable 
hints,”’ said she, “‘I think he took into 
consideration the fact that the ten- 
pound man was about to be married, 
and stayed by to do honor to the 
wedding.”’ 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN FICTION 
THE ERA OF IMITATION 


BY T. M. PARROTT 


American fiction at the present day 
might be not inaptly compared to a 
torrent in flood, spreading far beyond 
its proper channels and whirling down 
with incredible rapidity to the sea of 
oblivion. It apparently threatens the 
very existence of all other forms of 
belles-lettres—poetry, drama, the essay, 
literary criticism are well-nigh extinct in 
America—yet it supplies little or nothing 
to take their place. Essentially a de- 
structive force, it appears incapable of 
producing anything of permanent merit. 
Of the vast number of American novels 
published in 1904, few indeed attained 
any, even temporary, distinction above 
their fellows, except in the commercial 
chronicles of the best-selling books. 
Fewer still are likely to be read, or even 
remembered, ten years hence. The 
truth is that American fiction at the 
present time fulfils about the same 
function as American journalism. Each 
in its own way attempts to satisfy the 
greedy appetite of the largest reading 
public ever known; and each attempts 
in turn, by a quick succession of new 
and varying dishes, to stimulate that 
appetite to fresh demands. Fiction, 
for the most part, is as ephemeral as 
journalism ; it is, in the main, quite as 
commercial, a business rather than an 
art; and it has become almost as neces- 
sary. It is nearly as hard to imagine life 
without novels as without newspapers. 

Yet one has only to turn back a few 
pages of history to find that such a life 
was actually led. The English and 
European novel as we have it today is 
the creation of the eighteenth century ; 


the American novel may fairly be called 
the child of the nineteenth. And it 
may not be without interest, for those 
who look with amazement upon the 
present flood of fiction, to turn back 
and contemplate its first slight sources 
breaking out among the uplands of our 
earliest national existence. 

In the colonial period of American 
history fiction was non-existent. What 
energy remained to our ancestors after 
their struggle with the wilderness and 
the savage they devoted to theology 
and politics rather than to belles-lettres. 
Even had the earliest settlers conde- 
scended to mere literature they would 
not have written novels, for which 
indeed they could have found no models 
in the literature of the mother country. 
At the time of the great outburst of 
realistic fiction under Defoe, Richardson, 
and Fielding in England the colonies 
were far too deeply absorbed in their 
epic struggle with France to respond by 
even the faintest echo. And it is a fact 
not without curious interest that this 
school of novelists has never had a 
following in America. Our first great 
writers of fiction were romanticists ; our 
later realists have studied at the feet of 
French and Russian rather than of the 
old English masters. 

The first piece of fiction, however, 
that America produced was anything 
but romantic. It was Francis Hopkin- 
son’s A Pretty Story, a little pamphlet 
of twenty-nine pages published at Phila- 
delphia during the meeting of the first 
Continental Congress. Hopkinson, 
whom a somewhat supercilious contem- 
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porary from New England described as 
““ one of your pretty, little, curious, in- 
genious men,”’ with “a head no bigger 
than anapple,”’ was in truth an American 
survival of the “‘ wit’’ of Queen Anne’s 
day—a well-bred gentleman, a fluent 
verse-writer, a satirist, and a politician. 
Naturally enough, when he undertook 
to unite politics and literature, he sought 
for models among the pamphleteers of 
Queen Anne’s reign, and 4 Pretty Story 
reminds us at every turn of the work of 
Swift and Arbuthnot. Reduced to the 
simplest terms, Hopkinson’s little book 
is an allegory of the relations then 
existing between England and _ her 
American colonies. The mother coun- 
try appears as the Old Farm, the colo- 
nies as the New; the English sovereign 
is the old nobleman who owns both 
farms; the Parliament his wife, upon 
whose lips a wicked steward, presum- 
ably Lord North, has hung a pair of 
padlocks. Boston is represented by the 
unruly settler, Jack, who demolished a 
cargo of water-gruel, and whose front 


gate was accordingly locked up until he 
should pay for the gruel and show other 


signs of repentance. The allegory is 
brought to no conclusion. Borrowing 
a trick from Swift, Hopkinson breaks 
off at the climax of his tale with cetera 
desunt—the rest is wanting. 

It may have. been the success of 
Hopkinson’s political allegory that sug- 
gested to the worthy Jeremy Belknap, 
a Yankee clergyman, in the last decade 
of the century to use the same vehicle 
for a history of his country. The 
Foresters, 1792, is an elaborate account 
of the settlement of America, the 
Revolutionary War, and the adoption 
of the Constitution under the guise of 
relating the adventures of a band of 
worthy foresters rejoicing in such names 
as John Codline, Peter Bull-frog, and 
Walter Pipe-weed. Bryant once praised 
The Foresters as ‘‘ a work which sought 
to embellish our history with the charms 
of wit and humor.’’ But this utterance 
was delivered in an after-dinner speech, 
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and was, perhaps, inspired rather by the 
goodness of the dinner than by the 
merit of the book. Certainly, if one 
may judge the whole by the passages 
which are preserved in Duyckinck’s 
Cyclopedia, it must be one of the 
dreariest productions imaginable. That 
it should have been, as Bryant testifies, 
“long a favorite at New England fire- 
sides ’’ only serves to show the desperate 
straits to which New Englanders were 
driven for reading matter in early days. 

Neither the Pretty Story nor The 
Foresters can be called, in the proper 
sense of the word, a novel. The glory 
of having written the first American 
novel must be assigned, I believe, to an 
amiable lady of Massachusetts, who, in 
1789, published in Boston a book en- 
titled The Power of Sympathy: or the 
Triumph of Nature. It has never been 
my good fortune to come across the 
two volumes of this tale ; but my regret 
thereat is lessened by my knowledge of 
the fact that the gentle authoress was 
also a poet of the Della-Cruscan school, 
that she composed much verse over the 
signature of Philenia, and that she 
rejoiced to be called “the American 
Sappho.’’ An American, particularly a 
New England, Sappho in the eighteenth 
century is a being beyond the power of 
the wildest imagination to conceive. 
One strongly suspects that Mrs. Mor- 
ton and her admirers mistook sentiment 
for passion, and that The Power of Sym- 
pathy is merely an American by-product 
of that school of “‘lachrymose sensibil- 
ity”’ in fiction which followed on the 
heels of Laurence Sterne. 

Possibly a place should be found in a 
list of American novels of the eighteenth 
century for the once widely popular, 
and even yet not wholly forgotten, 
Charlotte Temple by Mrs. Rawson. This 
versatile and accomplished lady seems 
to have had a most checkered career. 
Born in England in 1769, the daughter 
of a British naval officer, she was ship- 
wrecked as achild on the New England 
coast. On her return to her native 
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country she married the leader of the 
Guards’ Band, and shortly after, in 
order to supplement the scanty re- 
sources of her home, she at once took 
up literature and went upon the stage. 
She wrote novels, criticisms, verses, 
comedies, farces, operas, everything, in 
short, that would bring in an honest 
penny. She attained some reputation 
as an actress, especially in America, 
where she finally settled down as “ Pre- 
ceptress of the Ladies’ Academy’’ at 
Newton, Massachusetts. Here she 
devoted her declining years to compi- 
ling dictionaries, systems of geography, 
and biblical dialogues. It is a thousand 
pities that she did not devote some part 
of her abundant energies to the com- 
position of her own memoirs. They 
would have been infinitely diverting, far 
more so to modern readers than the 
sentimental story of seduction by which 
she is best known. Strict accuracy of 
definition would lead us to class Char- 
lotte Temple as an English rather than 
an American novel, since its author was 
English born, and both wrote and pub- 
lished this book in England ; but as the 
scene is in large part laid in America, 
and the novel was immensely popular 
in this country, a passing reference to 
a book which has been the moving 
source of so many tears may perhaps be 
pardoned. 

We enter a very different world from 
that of eighteenth-century sentimental- 
ism when we open Brackenridge’s 
Modern Chivalry: or The Adventures 
of Captain Farrago and Teague O’ Regan, 
His Servant. Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge, a Scotchman by birth, had come 
over to America at the age of five. As 
a mere lad he showed a real passion for 
learning and a genuine Scotch deter- 
mination to achieve it. He picked up 
a primary education in one way or 
another, and finally entered the College 
of New Jersey, over whose destinies his 
countryman, John Witherspoon, was 
then presiding. Here he acted as tutor 
to the lower classes while pursuing his 
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own studies in the higher. He acted 
as instructor to a boy who was after- 
ward known to fame as Light Horse 
Harry Lee, and finally graduated in the 
same class with Philip Freneau and 
James Madison. Freneau and he, in 
fact, collaborated in producing a poem, 
The Rising Glory of America, which 
was delivered with great applause at the 
Princeton Commencement of 1771. 

Like most poor Scottish students, 
Brackenridge had originally been des- 
tined for the ministry, and he studied 
divinity long enough to obtain a license 
to preach, which enabled him to serve 
for a time as a chaplain in the Revolu- 
tionary army. But he soon abandoned 
the ministry for the study of law, and in 
the year 1781 pushed across the moun- 
tains and opened his office in the remote 
frontier village of Pittsburg. Here he 
soon rose to distinction, became a mem- 
ber of the State legislature, was involved 
in the Whisky Rebellion, and finally 
became judge of the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania. 

Brackenridge was a typical American 
of the Revolutionary period, and his 
Modern Chivalry is the first piece of 
fiction produced upon this side of the 
Atlantic that has anything American 
about it. One can hardly agree with 
the filial piety of the author’s son who 
prophesied some fifty years ago that the 
time would come when this book would 
be placed among the masterpieces of human 
genius—the italics are those of Mr. 
Brackenridge, Jr. But on the con- 
trary, the book which was once widely 
circulated, especially in the West and 
South, is now almost forgotten, and has 
not even obtained a mention in some of 
the most pretentious histories of Ameri- 
can literature. Yet it is none the less 
a book that still repays a casual hour’s 
attention. Modeled upon Don Quixote 
—or rather, I fancy, upon Smollett’s 
travesty of that great romance—it con- 
tains an account of the adventures of 
a cynically humorous, hard-headed 
American captain of militia and his 
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clownish servant Teague, on their 
journey from the frontiers to Philadel- 
phia, then the national capital; their 
experiences in the metropolis; and their 
return to the West, where Teague had 
in the meantime obtained the post of 
commissioner of excise. The story 
moves along by jerks, the author stop- 
ping after each incident to moralize 
upon it—somewhat after the fashion of 
Fielding, but with little enough of 
Fielding’s humor. Yet Modern Chivalry 
is by no means a dull book. It gives a 
series of pictures—caricatures perhaps, 
but essentially true—of the life of the 
time, incorporating no doubt many of 
Brackenridge’s own experiences. And 
it is particularly interesting as a vigorous 
protest, on the part of a man who was 
a sincere democrat, against those ex- 
cesses of an unbridled and unwashed 
democracy which were revealed all too 
plainly in America in the years between 
the close of the Revolutionary War and 
the adoption of the Constitution. 
Another work, published a little later 


than Modern Chivalry, shows, I think, 
an awakening of the American mind to 
the fact that fiction was good for some- 
thing else than the embalming the tear 
of sensibility, or the inculcating of polit- 


ical doctrine. This is The Algerine 
Captive (1797) by Royal Tyler. In fact 
Tyler is a figure of no mean impor- 
tance in the scanty annals of American 
literature in the transitional period. A 
Bostonian by birth and a Harvard 
graduate, he represents a type—more 
familiar in England, perhaps, than in 
this country—of the lawyer who follows 
literature as his avocation. He rose in 
the end to be a chief justice of his 
native State; but he was apparently 
better known in his early days 2: a wit 
and a man of letters than as a legal 
light. He wrote occasional poems, 
contributed critical essays to one of the 
earliest of American magazines— The 
Portfolio — and composed the _ first 
American play, The Contrast, acted in 
New York in 1787. His novel is a 
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picturesque romance in the style of 
Smollett, of whom it constantly re- 
minds us by its autobiographical form, 
its crude realism, and its savage satire 
upon contemporary quackeries, particu- 
larly in the medical profession. As a 
work of art it is not, of course, to be 
compared for a moment with Smollett’s 
vigorous productions ; it is long-winded, 
feebly humorous, and overloaded with 
detail. Yet its pictures of college life 
at Harvard in colonial days; of the 
struggle for existence of that despised 
personage, the village schoolmaster, 
boarded out on the munificent salary of 
four dollars a month “‘in hard money’’; 
and of the horrors of the African slave- 
trade, still retain the interest which 
belongs to all truthful pictures of the 
past. And the author’s wholly laudable 
desire to write an American story for 
American readers, which should interest 
by its portrayal of their own actual life, 
was symptomatic of an awakening 
sense of nationality, which was later to 
find full literary expression in the works 
of Irving, Cooper, and Hawthorne. 

So far the fiction we have been dis- 
cussing has been the work of mere 
amateurs of letters. Up to the very 
close of the eighteenth century, in fact, 
no American seems to have possessed 
at once enough literary talent and am- 
bition to embolden him to embrace litera- 
ture as a profession. But in the year 
of the publication of Tyler’s story such 
aman at last appeared; and with the 
series of novels which followed in quick 
succession upon Brockden Brown’s en- 
trance into the field of letters, American 
fiction at last passed out of its primitive 
and inartistic stage. 

Charles Brockden Brown was born 
in Philadelphia, in 1771, of an old 
Quaker family which had come over to 
this country along with William Penn. 
He received a good schooling, and in 
spite of the ill health which attended 
him from his earliest days, he developed 
into an eager reader and an indefat- 
igable writer. Following the fashion of 
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his century he kept, even in his youth, 
an elaborate diary, in which he recorded 
not only his every action but his very 
thoughts and sentiments. He became 
a leading spirit in a Belles-lettres Club 
in Philadelphia, and contributed verses 
and essays to various magazines and 
journals. About the age of twenty-five 
he abandoned the law, and devoted the 
rest of his short life to literature. 

Brown’s first production was a dia- 
logue on the subject of marriage and 
divorce, entitled Alcuin, in which he 
showed himself to be an eager disciple 
of the English radical, William Godwin. 
His first novel, Wieland, was published 
in 1798; and this was followed by 
Ormond in 1799; by Edgar Huntly and 
Arthur Mervyn in the same year; by 
Jane Talbot and Clara Howard in 1801. 
It would seem as if the feverish haste 
with which Brown composed had early 
exhausted his capacity for imaginative 
work. At any rate, after the year 1801 
he wrote no more fiction, and the rest 
of his short life—he died of consump- 
tion in 1810—was given up to his 
duties as editor of the Annual Registrar, 
to the production of various political 
pamphlets, and to the preparation of 
works on history and geography left 
unfinished at his death. 

Brown was extravagantly praised by 
his contemporaries as a genius of marked 
originality and of typical American 
traits. And he has in later days been 
styled, foolishly enough, ‘the Father 
of American Fiction.’’ The truth is 
that there is very little that is either 
original or American about Brown’s 
novels. They are simply an American 
offshoot of the English romance of mys- 
tery and horror that found its highest 
expression, a few years before Brown 
began to write, in such novels as Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udolpho, God- 
win’s Caleb Williams, and Lewis’s The 
Monk. Brown did, indeed, protest in 
the preface to one of his novels against 
the ‘‘ puerile superstitions and exploded 
manners, gothic castles and chimeras ”’ 


which formed the stock in trade of many 
members of this school. But not the 
most energetic protests can disguise the 
fact that in tone and temper, in partial- 
ity for the extravagant and abnormal, in 
the employment of mysterious and 
apparently supernatural devices to pro- 
mote the action of his stories, Brown is 
at heart a member of this school. And 
it is for this reason, apparently, that 
Brown, with all his popularity, had so 
little effect upon the subsequent course 
of’ American fiction. The morbid, 
unreal nature of this mock-romantic fic- 
tion was wholly out of keeping with the 
fresh and vigorous spirit of nationality 
that was already beginning to develop. 

On the other hand no account of 
American literature would be fair which 
did not recognize Brown’s claims to 
notice. He was the first conscious 
artist in American fiction. His novels 
are artistic wholes with a carefully 
planned, though at times quite un- 
satisfactory, structure. His tense, high- 
flown, exaggerated style was consciously 
adopted and conscientiously sustained. 
Brown never lapses into slipshod vul- 
garity—as his revered master, Godwin, 
so often does—probably for the reason 
that Brown, with all his absurdities, 
was a gentleman, and Godwin, with all 
his philosophy, was quite the reverse. 

In addition to his feeling for style, 
Brown had a real power of narrative 
which at once raises his work above 
that of the crude productions of his 
predecessors. His stories are not merely 
crowded with incidents, but one event 
leads naturally to another. The plot 
becomes more and more involved, and 
dangers gather more and more thickly 
round the head of the innocent and 
suffering. Even today, by judicious 
skipping, it is possible to read Brown’s 
novels with at least as much interest in 
their matter as amusement at their 
manner. ‘Their interest consists purely 
in the story they have to tell; and they 
are undoubtedly the first American 
novels of which this can be said. 
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Finally there is in Brown, at his best, 
a feeling for the mysterious and terrible, 
a haunting sense of horror which 
betrays an imagination morbid but 
powerful, such as had been quite un- 
known in American literature before. 
This is seen especially in his first and in 
some ways his most impressive novel, 
Wieland. ‘The mysterious voice which 
rings through the pages of that truly 
remarkable story becomes at last an 
obsession even upon the reader’s mind. 
And this sense of horror is distinctly 
psychical not physical. Brown is no 
materialist. It is true that his pages 
contain some very crude deeds of blood, 
some very ghastly scenes of pestilence ; 
but one has only to compare him with 
such a thorough-going realist as Defoe 
to see where his main stress lies. In 
his own imperfect way Brown was a 
psychologist ; he dealt with sufferings 
of the soul rather than the body, with 
love and hate, and especially with fear, 
with the sense of guilt, and with the 
haunting conviction of approaching 
judgment. 

Brown made an honest attempt to 
differentiate his novels from their 
English prototypes by the introduction 
of American scenes and _ incidents. 
The story of Wieland, for example, is 
laid upon the banks of the Schuylkill. 
The yellow fever pestilence which he 
had witnessed in New York in 1793 
casts a lurid light over certain chapters 
of Ormond and Arthur Mervyn. In 
Edgar Huntly he introduces with con- 
siderable effect the Indian raids and 
massacres which had appalled the 
Pennsylvania colonists in the genera- 
tion before his birth. But one feels 
constantly, while reading Brown, a 
strong sense of incongruity between 
the romantic and mysterious nature of 
his stories and the realistic and familiar 
backgrounds in which they are cast. 
The incredible actions in which he 
delighted might have had at least an 
illusion of reality if they had been set 
in distant, romantic scenes and ages. 
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Brown’s novels serve as a connecting 
link between the first crude efforts of 
American fiction and the truly impor- 
tant works which appeared in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. In the 
earliest work of Irving, indeed—who 
may be regarded as the founder of the 
new school—Brown took a kindly edi- 
torial interest; and it is precisely with 
Irving’s work that a new element, at 
once artistic and national, enters into 
American literature. It is not the pur- 
pose of this essay to indicate even the 
main channels along which the con- 
stantly broadening stream of American 
fiction has flowed, from its first free 
outburst in Irving and Cooper. I 
have wished rather to recall to memory 
the well-nigh forgotten names of some 
of our earliest writers, to brush for an 
hour or so the dust of the upper shelf 
or the attic closet from some wholly 
forgotten books, and to draw a com- 
parison implicit rather than expressed 
between American fiction at the dawn 
of our national existence and American 
fiction today. The contrast between 
the two, it seems to me, is almost as 
great as that between the yet unwelded 
federation of colonies which had barely 
shaken off the yoke of the mother 
country and the mighty nation now 
reaching out for empire over sea. 
It is not merely that the early fiction 
was amateurish and uncertain, whereas 
the fiction of today is distinctly profes- 
sional and perhaps too conscious of 
values and effects. The essential dis- 
tinction is that the old work—and in 
this it but mirrored the social life of 
the country—was in the main merely 
imitative ; the work of today, on the 
other hand, with all its faults, is in the 
main national—representatively and 
healthfully, one might almost say com- 
placently, American. 
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“ r 9” 
From “ Unity 
John Greenleaf Whittier, in The Atlantic Monthly. 

Forgive, O Lord, our severing ways, 
The separate altars that we raise, 
The varying tongues that speak Thy praise ! 
Suffice it now. In time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to Thee, 
Thy church our broad humanity. 


The hymn, long sought, shall then be heard, 
The music of the world’s accord, 
Confessing Christ, the inward word ! 


That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One faith, one love, one hope restore 
The seamless garb that Jesus wore ! 


Are There Any American-Owned 
Ships ? 
Winthrop L. Marvin in The Review of Reviews 
How perilously feeble this ‘‘sea habit’’ 
has become was sharply borne home to 
the Merchant Marine Commission at 
such important ports as Portland, Ore- 


gon, and Galveston, Texas. There the 
inquiry failed to disclose so much as one 
American ship-owner—and, of course, 
American officers and seamen have van- 
ished with the American ships. In 
both cities the overseas shipping busi- 
ness was entirely in the hands of foreign 
companies, which look with frank hos- 
tility upon every effort to regain for 
American ships the carrying of even a 
share of American commerce. Indeed, 
it may be taken for granted that every- 
where throughout the United States 
where a foreign steamship agent is 
established there will be persistent and 


aggressive opposition to any measure 
whatsoever for the upbuilding of the 
American merchant marine. The re- 
vival of the ‘‘sea habit’ in our country 
is dreaded above all things by the pow- 
ers that are our competitors in peace, 
and our possible enemies in war. They 
would ask no better fortune than that 
Russia’s plight might be our own indefi- 
nitely. When the report and recom- 
mendations have been rendered, the 
Commission will have done its part. It 
will then rest with Congress to deter- 
mine whether the United States shall 
have merchant ships and a naval reserve, 
or shall retire, beaten and humiliated, 
from the ocean. 


The Kaiser to His Chancellor 


(On the increase of the German Army) 
Punch 
Man wants but little here, BULow, 
But wants that little strong. 


A White Peril—For Black Folk 


William Garrott Brown in The North American Review 


In the case of at least fourteen lead- 
ing occupations the figures for the two 
census years reveal the true course 
of an actual competition. In five of 
those occupations, while both races 
gained, the negroes gained more rapidly 
than the whites. This was true of the 
class known as “‘servants and waiters,”’ 
of the miners and quarrymen, of the 
nurses and midwives, of the iron and 
steel workers, and of the operatives in 
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The Tatler 


EASIER SAID THAN DONE 


‘*Hurry up, Algernon, or we’ll be late for dinner.’’ 


sawmills and planing-mills. In the 
other nine occupations the negroes lost 
ground relatively to the whites.. That 
is to say, the proportion of negroes 
among the draymen, truckmen, and 
teamsters in the South, among the 
steam-railroad employees, among the 
operatives in tobacco and cigar factories, 
among the fishermen and oystermen, 
among the engineers and firemen of 
other than locomotive engines, among 
the barbers and hairdressers, among the 


launderers and laundresses, among the 
seamstresses, and among the carpenters 
and joiners, was less in 1900 than it 
was in 1890. In the two classes last 
named, there was an absolute decrease 
in the number of negroes. The figures 
for the whole country show also that 
there were fewer negro blacksmiths in 
1900 than in 1890; and there is no 
reason to suppose that what was true 
of the whole country was not true of 
the Southern States. 








A Friendly Warning 
Puck 

Little Maid of Tokio, 

Tell us truly ; is it so? 

Does the verb “‘ to civilize ’’ 

Bring a sparkle to your eyes? 

Do you share your brother’s zeal ? 

Do you like ambition feel ? 

While the World, from sun to sun, 

Talks of what Japan has done, 

Are you your part glad to play? 

Would you, * pod had your way? 

Think what civilization means, 

Ere it subtly intervenes 

*Twixt your peace of mind and you. 

If, my dear, you only knew, 

You would let the whole thing go, 

Little Maid of Tokio. 


Little Maid of Tokio, 

Pinioned fast in fashion’s throe 
Would you be, if civilized. 

Robes your Eastern taste devised, 

Cut and pattern, plan and all, 

Into quick disuse would fall. 

Though they suited best your style, 
Each would lose its place, the while 
You to be the slave would grow 

Of Paris modes and Western show ; 
Ruff and tuck and frill and flare— 
And oh! they’d make you change your hair ! 
‘* Hitch your wagon to a star,’’ s 
But leave your fashions as they are. 
Squelch the dress reforming foe, 

Little Maid of Tokio. 


An All-Night Bank 
The Chicago Banker 

Impressed by the need for an institu- 
tion where money may be obtained at 
any hour, prominent New York finan- 
ciers and commercial men have organ- 
ized the First Night and Day Bank and 
Safe Deposit Company. The capital 
stock of $250,000 already has been sub- 
scribed, and the concern will have a 
working surplus of $250,000. Trouble 
experienced by a well-known man who 
required $2,200 before 11.30 P. M. 
started the work of organization. He 
had $27,000 in a downtown bank, but 
only succeeding in raising the sum he 
needed by the assistance of cashiers in 
two large uptown hotels. 

The bank probably will be situated 
near Fifth Avenue at some point south 
of Forty-second Street, convenient to 
the great hotels, restaurants, and the 
theater district. It will be conducted 
on the lines of a State bank and be open 
day and night. There will always be 
on hand a large emergency fund. 
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institution 


Another feature of the 
will be the safety deposit department. 
Women returning from the opera will 
be able to deposit their jewels without 
risk of losing them over night. 


A Good Old Story Retold 


From ‘* My Sporting Holidays,’ by Sir Henry Seton-Karr 


The story of the first dinner at the 
White House enjoyed by Sam Houston, 
the first Governor of Texas, is worth 
recalling : 

For the first time in his life Houston 
tasted champagne, which proved much 
to his liking. Toward the end of the 
banquet olives were handed round, these 
being an article of diet also not con- 
tained in the new Governor’s philosophy. 
He took an olive in his mouth, and not 
liking the taste, promptly returned it to 
his plate. Just thea the President 
looked down the table. 

“* How are you getting on, Governor 
Houston ?”’ he remarked. 

There was a moment’s silence as the 
distinguished assemblage looked with 
interested curiosity at this—to them— 
new specimen of manhood from a dis- 
tant and then comparatively unknown 
part of the West. 

“Wal, President,’’ the new Gover- 
nor calmly replied, “I like your cider, 
but damn your pickles.” 


The Jewish State in East Africa 


Israel Zangwill's Cooper Union Speech 


When the United States were form- 
ing, a Jewish state might have been 
among them. But now it is probably 
too late. Canada, with large unexplored 
areas, is probably too cold. The Argen- 
tine, where the Hirsh colonies have 
made a beginning, is certainly too Cath- 
olic. We have never got fair play 
except in Protestant countries. And 
so, last but not least, we come to Eng- 
land’s offer—an offer of the Guas Ngishu 
Plateau, a territory of 5,000 square miles 
in East Africa, thirty hours by train 
from the sea, but only five from the 
railway along its southern border. And 
the regions near the coast, toward 
Mombasa, are the unhealthy regions; 
while this tableland, though equatorial, 
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ts made coolish and healthy by its eleva- 
tion of 4,000 feet above Lake Victoria 
Nyanza on its southwestern border. 
We could probably at once or hereafter 
get an extension so as to have a port on 
the lake. A people that for eighteen 
centuries has possessed not a square 
mile is suddenly offered a land nearly 
the size of Wales, in which, under the 
suzerainty of Britain, it may enjoy local 
autonomy. Mr. Chamberlain and the 
British Foreign Office perceive—what 
the Sultan cannot perceive—how profit- 
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and overwhelming as it is on the map, 
its white inhabitants number only a few 
millions. There are nearly twice as 
many people in London as in the whole 
continent of Australia, and a million 
more than in the whole of Canada. 
The admission of the Jews to East 
Africa is Mr. Chamberlain’s own sug- 
gestion, as their readmission to England, 
after nearly four centuries of exile, was 
Oliver Cromwell’s own scheme. With 
both statesmen it is part of the same 
dream—the dream of imperial expansion. 




















Photograph by W’. N. Jennings 


THE CZAR’S PRIVATE YACHT 


The Margarita when lying at anchor in the Delaware river, Philadelphia. This beautiful 
floating palace was built for Mr. A. J. Drexel by Scott & Co., at Greenock, 


Scotland. 


able it is to have your empty territory 
worked up by an industrious people. 
Nobody appreciates more than I the 
magnanimity of the British offer to a 
suffering race. But it is as large-brained 
as it is Jarge-hearted. It saves England 
from breaking with her ideals as a land 
of refuge—for the anti-alien party is 
raging more furiously every day—and it 
helps to populate the British Empire. 
That Empire is still in its infancy ; vast 


12 


It is most luxuriously furnished throughout. 


Why Game is Growing Scarce 
Edwyn Sandys in Outing 

One of the greatest difficulties in the 
path of the wise and earnest protector 
of game is the migration of such fami- 
lies as the waterfowl, woodcock, snipe, 
plover, etc. We are prone to the 
framing of such laws as appear good for 
our own grounds, while forgetting that 
the extensive movements of the birds 
compel them to run the gauntlet of 














Copyright, 1904, by W’. N.. Jennings 
THE ‘‘ ANDIRON ’”’ BUILDING 


The newest freak building in New York, owned by The Times newspaper, and 
situated at the corner of 42nd Street and Broadway. The 
front is less than twelve feet in width. 
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two open seasons in one year. When 
the law of the North declares the open 
season to be at an end, the law of the 
South allows the shooting of returning 
feathered travelers. This, of course, 
means that the fowl get no respite 
except during the actual breeding- 
season, a state of affairs which few 
species will for long be able to stand. 
Were there no shooting in the North, 
the South would have plenty of birds 
for many years to come, and vice versa; 
but unfortunately it is impossible to do 
away with the dual season. If sports- 
men of North or South would feel called 
upon to lay down their arms the diffi- 


culty would at once be overcome, but I 
gravely suspect that it would require 
not a few ornithological Bull Runs and 
Gettysburgs to convince either party of 
the wisdom of such a course. North- 
erners and Southerners rightly having 
equal claims upon sport and game, there 
can be no such thing as legislation favor- 
able to one over the other. The sole 
feasible remedy appears to be a judicious 
curtailing of gun privileges at both ends 
of the migration flight, till the present 
destruction has been reduced to a point 
which will permit the fowl to hold their 
own. Should this finally demand an 


open season of only one week’s dura- 








The King 


A DAINTY PARISIAN MENU-CARD. 
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Denk seal 





‘* THE BRIGHT FACE OF DANGER ”’ 


Nonchalant bearing of a structural-iron worker seated on a girder on the 
sixteenth floor of a sky-scraper. 


tion, even that, to my notion, would be 
much better than the entire loss of the 
game in question. 


To a Bore 
Punch 

My prosing friend, I sometimes sigh 
To read of merry days gone by— 
Days when the ‘‘bore’s head’’ used to be 
Served on a dish of rosemary. 
Some men are born an age too late— 
Some dishes being out of date. 


Telegraph Wire Meteorology 
The Pall Mall Gazette 
Herr Bock of Babenhausen (Hesse) 
has been carrying on observations of the 
humming of both telegraph and tele- 


phone wires. The humming of wires 
running east and west is said to presage 
a fall of temperature, often ten or more 
hours in advance of the thermometer ; 
the humming of wires north and south 
advises a rise in temperature, several 
hours in advance of the thermometer. 


Metal Ferments Cure Pneumonia 


The New York Herald 


A sensational communication was 
recently made to the Academy de Médi- 
cin by Dr. Albert Robin, who reported 
discovery of the fact that certain metals, 
such as gold and silver, very finely sub- 
divided and employed in infinitesimal 
doses, exercise a considerable effect on 
the vital phenomena. Reduction of the 
metals to the desired state is obtained 
by their electrical dissolution in water. 
The metal so treated acquires the prop- 
erty of developing a force similar to that 
of a ferment. This peculiarity of the 
phenomenon has led Dr. Robin to use 
the term “‘ metallic ferments’’ in report- 
ing his discovery. His metallic ferments 
when employed in cases of pneumonia 
in hypodermic injections produced a 
defervescence of the malady in six cases 
out of ten before the seventh day. 
Thirteen cures were obtained in four- 
teen cases thus treated. The employ- 
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ment of these metallic ferments does 
not constitute the complete treatment 
of pneumonia, for complications and 
the predominance of certain symptoms 
necessitate accessory therapeutics; but 
great progress would appear to be made 
by their use in the treatment of this 
frequent and serious malady. 


Could Not Remember His Prayers 


Railway and Locomotive Engineering 


John Rogers was stationmaster at 
Coupar-Angus, on the Caledonian Rail- 
way. He was a pious man, but, like 
many other railway men, he waxed a 
little profane under excitement. John 
was a member of the local Burns Society 
and attended the annual dinner regu- 
larly, getting a little mellow by closing 
time. After one dinner, he got home 
among the “‘ wee sma’ oors,’’ undressed 


himself with some difficulty, and went 
down on his knees beside the bed, 
where he sent forth some incoherent 
mutterings. 

““What’s the maiter, John ?’’ asked 
““Are ye no feelin’ 


his better-half. 
weel ?” 

“Am feelin’ a’ richt,’’ replied John, 
but a’ canna mind a damned wird o’ 
ma prayers.”’ 


The Need for Navies 


Lieut. Carlyon Bellairs, R.N., in The North American Review 


That mere population and riches are 
no match in war against much careful 
organization, we have seen in the case 
of Russia. It is only the knowledge 
that the sea-barrier is impenetrable 
which will effectually prevent the ex- 
panding Teutonic, Slavonic, and Latin 
races of Europe from contemplating 
aggression on the American continent. 
If unable to do so singly, nothing but 
sea-power will prevent them from trying 
to effect their purpose in combination. 
They have combined in the past for the 
partition of Poland. By the Russian 
declaration of February 26th, 1780, 
Russia, France, Spain, Holland, Prussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark combined to 
resist the right of search, and the same 
powers were acting together against 
Great Britain over this question in 1800. 


In 1807 Great Britain had to break 
Napoleon’s compulsory alliance, framed 
by thetreaty of Tilsit, by seizing eighteen 
Danish and eight Portuguese battle-ships, 
and by blockading the Russian battle- 
ships. Thus a fresh union of over 140 
battle-ships was nipped in the bud; but 
such decisive action could not have been 
taken had not Great Britain been in the 
plenitude of her naval strength with 
212 battle-ships. We learn that, within 
a period of twenty-seven years, there 
were three European alliances of three 
or more great powers against Great 
Britain, and all were broken up by the 
operation of sea-power. 


M. le Colonel Bryan 
The American Philippine Review 

Not long ago there appeared in a 
paper published in the south of France 
an amusing account of the life and 
exploits of Col. Bryan that no doubt 
this gentleman fully enjoyed. 

The story was written by the Paris 
correspondent of a country paper. It 
is based, so the writer says, on informa- 
tion he got from friends of Mr. Bryan 
who are prominent in Paris. 

A Western wag filled the Frenchman 
with startling information, and how he 
must have smiled when there appeared 
the following in cold print: 

““M. le Colonel Bryan first came into 
fame as one of the strange, half-savage 
band of cowboys who roamed over the 
Far West, fighting the Indians and wild 
beasts. Imitating, perhaps, the custom 
of the Indian chiefs, each of the cow- 
boys bore a nickname based on some of 
his exploits as a hunter and fighter. 
Thus M. le Colonel Bryan’s title among 
his rough, but brave and sturdy,comrades 
was Silver Bill the Dead Shot. After 
the treaty of peace was signed with 
the Indians at Chicago in 1896, Col. 
Bryan went out of the cattle business 
and became one of the bonanza farmers 
of the West. He can now sit on his 
back stoop, as the rear veranda is called 
in America, and look over his fields of 
corn stretching further than the eye 
can reach in every direction. As a 
result of his early training on the plains, 
where he spent months at a time with- 
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out an opportunity of talking to another 
human being, the former candidate for 
president is exceedingly taciturn, and 
can hardly be persuaded to express his 
opinion on the issues of a campaign. 
He is the author of a book of adventures 
called The First Battle, in which some 
of his encounters with the Indians of 
the Tammany and other tribes are 
described at length. 

“In the effort to partially neutralize 
the strength of M. le Colonel among 
the cowboys and Indians, who make up 
the largest part of the voting population 
west of the Allegheny Mountains, the 
Republicans have M. le Roosevelt for 
president. M. le Roosevelt is one of 
the leading cowboys of America, and is 
especially famous for once having van- 
quished a grizzly bear in single combat. 
During the last campaign M. le Colonel 
Roosevelt has ridden a series of horses 
all over the country, giving exhibitions 
of rough-riding such as were seen in 
Paris a year or more ago under the direc- 
tion of another American statesman.”’ 


An Interesting Bridge 
Raymond McBride 
There is in process of construction 
across the United States ship-canal at 
Duluth, Minnesota, a bridge which will 
be the first of its kind in the United 


States, the fifth in the world. This 
aerial bridge, when completed, will be 
a very imposing structure. From the 
lowest point of the truss work it is 135 
feet to the water-line, and 185 feet 
from the highest point to the water- 
line. The distance spanned is 381 feet 
and 6 inches. The car, which will be 
suspended from the truss by stiff cables, 
will be 12 feet above the water-line 
when inmotion. The size of the car is 
30 by 50 feet, and its capacity 65 tons. 
The cost of the bridge will be about 
$108,000, and the annual cost of main- 
tenance will be about $8,000. The 
bridge is built to withstand a wind 
velocity of seventy milesan hour. The 
bridge was built in accordance with an 
agreement for free ferry service made 
by the city some twenty years ago in 
consideration of a grant of right of way 
for the ship-canal. 


Anathema Maranatha ! 
T. P. O'Connor in M.A. P. 

The German Emperor’s restless 
energy seems to be always breaking out 
in new places. That must have been 
a curious scene between him and the 
Bishop of Metz; a scene that would 
seem to be almost impossible in any 
country but Germany under its present 
ruler. I don’t suppose many of my 
readers have noticed the incident; but 
it is worth recording as an instance of 
the German Emperor’s extraordinary 
interest in all things going on in his 
empire, and his fearless frankness in 
expressing his views. Bishop Benzler, 
it seems, used to be a great favorite of 
the Emperor, but recently the Bishop 
fell into one of those quarrels about 
burial grounds that in Germany, as well 
as in England and Wales, seem to have 
a great power of making people forget 
Christian charity. The Bishop, because 
a Protestant had been buried in this 
ground, went to the extreme step of 
declaring that the ground had been 
desecrated, and decided to curse it. 

The Emperor was furious when he 
heard of this, and when the Bishop was 
imprudent enough to demand an audi- 
ence, he let loose upon the head of 
the unfortunate ecclesiastic a flood of 
eloquent wrath which submerged him. 
Here is the principal passage : 

“Your Reverence,’’ said the Emperor, 
“‘has asked for an audience, and I have 
granted it because I also have a few 
words to say to you. Before leaving 
Alsace-Lorraine I must tell Your Rever- 
ence that your attitude has greatly dis- 
pleased me. You were represented to 
me as a mild and peaceable man; your 
actions prove the contrary. You have 
done worse things than the worst fanatic. 
You have cursed a cemetery situated 
on German soil, the German soil over 
which I rule. Do not forget, Your 
Reverence, that I, as German Emperor, 
will never tolerate that even one inch 
of German soil should be cursed (ver- 
fucht)—no, not one inch. It is a 
Bishop’s duty to bless, and the moment 
you begin to curse you cease to be fit 
for your high position.”’ 

And when the poor, thunder-struck 
bishop stammered out that he had 
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withdrawn the curse, this is the answer 
he got : 

“That was the best thing you could 
do for yourself. I should not have 
received you again. Do not try to 
make excuses. There can be no ex- 
cuse for your action. But remember 
one thing. You are a German Bishop 
on German soil, ruled over by your 
master, the Emperor. Serve God to 
the best of your knowledge, but do not 
forget that you have also to serve your 
country and your King, and that 
although the King rules with a gentle 
hand, that hand may in a moment be 
turned into a mailed fist. I hope that 
we understand one another completely, 
and with this I bid you farewell.” 


“Any Split Infinitives to Mend?” 


Seymour Eaton in Judicious Advertising 


In any advertising which I have to 
write, in any announcement which I 
have to make, I am careful always to 
say what I think, or rather what I feel, 
and to say it in every-day, understandable 
English and in a plain, straightforward 
sort of way. A man wrote me the 
other day offering to correct my gram- 
mar. He said that he had a college 
degree from Harvard and a post-graduate 
degree from Johns Hopkins. He in- 
formed me that I split my infinitives, 
and that for a man in my position it was 
very unfortunate. He could be of great 
help, and would do the work for $5,000 
for the first year. He asked me to wire 
reply. I told him that I had as much 
right to make grammar as Sam Johnson 
or Shakespeare, and that if he chased 
my infinitives for a week he’d get 
mighty sick of his job. 


Worse Than Split Infinitives 


The London Chronicle. 
[We are sometimes absurdly told—in the 
school-room—that we may not end a sentence 
with a preposition. ] 


I state a rule there is no doubt of. 
To let a preposition end 
A sentence is, my little friend, 
A habit you must grow up out of. 


It is the most distressing blunder 
You can come near to. It would shock 
The dullest, most unlettered stock 
Australia can send up from under. 
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Such errors you should make a scoff of. 
When on the sodden drenched grass plat, 
Inform nurse with a smile that that 

You really can’t come in from off of. 


This little lesson to be through with: 
When to the country you are bid. 
Inquire not whom, as once I did, 

The country you’ll be sent down to with! 


The Way to Die Poor 


The Topeka State Journal 


If Mr. Carnegie has embarked in the 
business of indorsing $200,000 notes for 
women with appealing eyes, he will 
have less worry about dying rich. 


New York’s Costly Government 


Leslie's Weekly 


New York has the most expensive 
city government on record. According 
to Mayor McClellan’s first budget, it 
will cost New York City $110,500,000 
to conduct its municipal affairs in 1905. 
There are 4,000,000 inhabitants in New 
York City at this moment. No other 
people in the world pay anything like 
this sum, per capita, for the expenses of 
their government. 

Canada’s 6,000,000 people pay $52,- 
000,000 for running their government in 
1904. Mexico’s 14,000,000 pay $68,- 
000,000 for a like service, and Brazil’s 
18,000,000 disburse $80,000,000 for this 
object. None of the other countries in 
the western hemisphere comes any- 
where near Mexico’s total. Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway, and Portugal occupy places of 
considerable prominence on the world’s 
map. All of them have a larger popu- 
lation than New York City. All of them, 
on account of the necessities of defenses 
have to place themselves under heavy 
tax burdens, yet none of them pays as 
much for government as do the people 
of the American metropolis. In her 
various tributary States and colonial 
possessions Turkey has about 40,000,000 
people, aud some of these have aspira- 
tions for liberty which lead the home 
government a pretty strenuous life; yet 
Abdul Hamid does not exact quite so 
much tribute for the expense of govern- 
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The Tatler 


THORNS IN THE CUSHION 
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ment as does New York’s city govern- 
ment. 

The Mikado reigns over 44,000,000 
people who have been preparing for war 
for many years, and with a good deal of 


effectiveness, as is shown by their 
achievements in Manchuria in the past 
nine or ten months, yet their govern- 
ment cost only $122,000,000 in 1903, 


‘* How much do you want for those sketches ?’’ 
‘*Oh, | want ten guineas.’’ 
**Don’t slam the door as you go out.’’ 


or, at our recent rate of increase, what 
New York City will cost in 1908. Back 
in Jackson’s days this country began to 
attract considerable attention from the 
world at large, but the cost of running 
New York’s city government at the 
present moment is three times as great 
as that of managing the government of 
the United States in Old Hickory’s 











The World's Work and Play 
ADOLF BECK 


Twice wrongfully convicted in England owing to a case of mistaken identity. 
Mr. Beck refused a solatium of $25,000 offered him by the British 
government, which he is now suing for damages. 
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time. At the time that Buchanan 
stepped out of power in 1861 the cost 
of the United States government with 
its 32,000,000 of people was $66,000,000, 
as compared with the $110,500,000 
which New York City’s 4,000,000 will 
pay in 1905. 


The Retort Discourteous 


T. P's Weekly 


Upon the occasion of one of Sir 
Charles Wyndham’s visits to America 
he was constantly pestered for his auto- 
graph. He was compelled to restrict his 
signature to his own personal acquaint- 
ances. Amongst many letters which as- 
sailed him on his arrival was one in which 
the writer indulged in the most fulsome 
compliments, somewhat to the effect 
that America was prouder and better 
for his coming there, that its stage 
would benefit by his art—and much 
more to the same effect—until it wound 
up by saying that these facts rendered 
the writer bold enough to ask -for his 
autograph. 

In response to this one, a stereo- 
typed answer was promptly sent—and 
as promptly came the reply : 

“Oh! you never give your autograph 
except to acquaintances ? And who the 

are you?”’ 


A “ Know-It-All” Judge 


Press Dispatch 


The report of the Committee on 
Inquiry in the case of Adolf Beck, who 
for the crimes of William Thomas, 
alias John Smith, served a term of five 
years’ imprisonment on the charge of 
obtaining money and jewels from women 
under false pretenses, places practically 
the entire blame upon the judge, Sir 
Forest Fulton, who excluded from 
Beck’s trial, in 1896, all evidence favor- 
able to the accused, and who refused to 
state a case for the consideration of a 
higher court. The report exonerates 
the police and other officials, but finds 
that the action of the Home Office in 
dealing with the case was defective 
owing to lack of legal training on the 
part of subordinates. The Committee 
expresses the opinion that the establish- 


ment of a criminal court of appeal is not 
necessary, as the present machinery of 
review, if made more efficient by the 
introduction of a stronger legal element 
in the Home Office, ought to be 
adequate. 


Recessional for Wives 
The Chicago Tribune 


‘Remember that you are only your hus- 
band’s helpmeet. Do not forget that you were 
created for your husband.’’—Mrs. Stone, anti- 
woman suffragist. 


Boss of our fathers, feared of old, 
Known by the far-flung rolling pin— 

Yet in your ears soft tales were told 
When man set forth your hand to win. 

A helpmeet then you vowed to be 
Through his prosperity or debt; 

You said none was so grand as he— 
Lest you forget ; lest you forget ! 


As out of chaos worlds were formed 
And out of darkness burst the light, 
So you upon man’s vision swarmed 
And charmed him with your glances bright. 
He never dreamed your slender hand 
A grim grip on his hair would get ; 
We mention this, you understand, 
Lest you forget; lest you forget ! 


The tumult and the shoutings rise, 
The captains and the kings depart 
When from your hand the saucepan flies, 
Unerring as a flint-tipped dart. 
When man comes home at 3 A.M., 
By no glad welcome is he met. 
Sad facts! We merely mention them, 
Lest you forget; lest you forget ! 


The floral fetters fade to gyves, 
Romance throws up its hands and swoons 
When we are told how many wives 
Are wearing hubby’s pantaloons. 
O woman, go and cook his meals, 
Or else life’s scheme will be upset. 
We only send up these appeals 
Lest you forget; lest you forget! 


Blood Relationship 
Review of Dr. George Nuttall’s Book, in Science 
Nuttall has succeeded in establishing 
a close blood-relationship in different 
classes of animals which zoologists have 
grouped together chiefly on anatomical 


grounds. Among the most interesting 
of these relationships is that between 
the anthropoidea. It is a somewhat 
startling verification of the consanguin- 
ity of man and the higher monkeys that 
the blood of the chimpanzee gives 90 
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per cent. as much precipitum with 
humanized rabbit serum as does the 
blood of man himself, while the blood 
of lower monkeys yields only one-fourth 
or one-third as much. The chimpanzee 
thus appears much more nearly related 
to man than to the common Rheesus 
monkey. Another interesting result is 
the observation that anti-pig serum is 
remarkably diffuse in its action, affect- 
ing considerably the blood of primates, 
and showing that the porpoise has cor- 
rectly been called the “‘ sea hog.” 


An Unsinkable Lifeboat 


The Danish Export Review 


Accidents which have occurred re- 
cently at sea again raise the question of 
the difficulty in finding space on board 
passenger ships for a sufficient number 
of boats to carry all persons on board 
in case of a casualty occurring to the 
vessel. The ordinary lifeboats take up 
the space of the deck to such an extent 
that it is impossible to carry a sufficient 
number of boats for passengers and 
crew. Moreover, in case of accidents, 
these boats are liable to be staved in 
when lowered, or to be overcrowded 
and swamped; and if the ship should 
suddenly sink, there is usually no time 
to lower the boats, the windward ones 
being in nearly all cases inaccessible. 
The Englehardt collapsible boats, it is 
claimed, combine the requirements of 
the smallest possible space with the 
utmost carrying capacity. With their 
proper complement of passengers on 
board they are unsinkable, even if 
seriously damaged, and they can easily 
be transported to any part of the ship 
and launched without davits. Should 
time not allow the lowering of the 
boats, the lashings need only be cut, 
and when the ship has sunk the boats 
will be found floating on the water like 
rafts, easily accessible for passengers 
swimming or drifting about. Two 
men, or even boys, can in a few seconds 
extend the sides simply by lifting in the 
cross-beams, and thus converting the 
boat-shaped raft into a lifeboat contain- 
ing oars, bread, water-tanks, etc. The 
principles of the boat in question are: 

1. A boat-shaped pontoon strongly 


constructed of wood or iron and filled 
with kapok in water-tight cushions, 
which again are placed in water-tight 
compartments. Kapok is the product 
of plants growing in Java and Sumatra. 
It combines the greatest floating capacity 
with the least weight, and will sustain 
from thirty to thirty-five times its own 
weight in water. 

2. A superstructure which can be 
folded down or erected, the whole sur- 
rounded by a fender also filled with 
kapok in water-tight cushions. In 
extending the boats the oars will be 
released, an oval-shaped thwart supplied 
with cross-thwarts will slide into posi- 
tion, and stanchions and other parts 
will drop into their places automatically. 
The mechanism is very simple and not 
easily put out of order. The boat has 
stood the most exhaustive. tests by 
competent authorities. 


Life-Saving Poems 


T. P's Weekly 


Everybody has heard of lists of histor- 
ical dates being learnt by the aid of 
rhymes, but it may come as news to 
travelers to know that, in asense, their 
safety when at sea may depend on a 
not unsimilar device of memorizing. 
Every captain and mate is able to repeat 
a small set of verses which summarize 
the rule of the road on the ocean. 
These were composed by the late Mr. 
Thomas Gray, C.B., and—plus a little 
common sense—cover every possible 
eventuality. 

The first of Mr. Gray’s four rhymes 
applies to the case of two steamships 
meeting, and runs as follows: 

‘* When both sidelights you see ahead, 
Port your helm and show your red.’’ 

The sidelights of a steamship are, of 
course, red and green; red being on 
the port side, and green on the star- 
board. At first sight, then, it would 
appear that in following the advice 
“port your helm” you would not by 
any means “show your red,” but your 
green. But “port your helm” does 
not imply that you are to steer the ship 
to port; but precisely the opposite. To 
port the helm of a ship steers it to star- 
board, and vice-versa—presumably a relic 
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of the tiller days. Hence the confusion 
that a mere land-lubber is apt to fall 
into when he hears captain or pilot 
order “‘ port !’’ and sees the man at the 
wheel calmly turning it, and the ship, 
to starboard. It is evident, then, that 
“‘ when both sidelights you see ahead ’’ 
another ship is approaching in an abso- 
lutely straight line toward your own; 
for if she were traveling in any other 
direction, at an angle to you or ina line 
parallel to your course, you would only 
be able to see one or other of her side- 
lights. Naturally, if you see her red on 
your port side, or her green on your 
starboard, she will pass you—provided 
she does not alter her course—in perfect 
safety. This point is embodied in the 
second couplet: 
‘* Green to green, or red to red— 
Perfect safety—go ahead! ’’ 

The third rhyme deals with a more 
complicated question, namely, what to 
do when two steamboats are crossing. 
This, as Mr. Gray observes in a note, 
‘is the position of greatest danger; 
there is nothing for it but good look- 
out, caution, and judgment.’’ The 
verse is a considerably longer one: 

‘* If to your starboard red appear, 

It is your duty to keep clear; 

To act as judgment says is proper ; 

To port—or starboard—back, or stop her ! 

But when upon your port is seen 

A steamer’s starboard light of green, 

There’s not so much for you to do, 

For green to port keeps clear of you.’’ 


He Knew the Train 


The Kansas City Times 

A traveler went into a Union Avenue 
barber shop the other morning to get a 
shine, and decided to inquire about his 
train. ‘*Say,’’ he said, addressing the 
negro bootblack, ‘‘ what time does the 
Missouri Pacific leave for St. Louis this 
morning ?”’ 

“Yoh mean the one that makes the 
daylight run?’’ queried the negro. 
“Yes, that’s the one,’ said the man. 

It ah the train that connec’s wif the 
one frum Leavenswuth, ain’t it?”’ 
asked the bootblack as he brushed away. 

res.’ ” “Runs fru  Wahnsbu’gh ?”’ 
““Yes.’’ ““An’ Jeffahson City?” ‘Yes.’ 

“Ah a. the train yoh means, all 
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right. Stan’s on the secon’ er thud 
track, doan’ it?”’ ‘“‘I think it does.” 
“* Changes ingines . Le’s see. Wha’ 
do that train change ingines?”’ ‘“‘I 
don’ t know,’’ came from the man. 

“What I want to know is its leaving 
time.’’ ‘‘ Ah knows jes’ what you wants, 
an’ ah knows jes-’xactly what train yoh 
means.’”’ ‘“* Well, when does it leave ?” 
““Oh, yes, when do it leave? Ah’s 
suah ah doan’ know ’bout that, boss,”’ 
was the negro’s reply. 


The Telephone as an Entertainer 


The Electrical Review and Engineer 


R. M. Eaton, of Philadelphia, has 
brought out a switchboard for simul- 
taneous connection to several line 
systems. The idea in view is the pro- 
vision not only of regular telephone 
service over a regular telephone line, 
but also information or ‘‘ newspaper ”’ 
service and entertainment service. The 
subscriber can at will signal his regular 
operator for exchange service as he may 
disconnect ‘himself from the exchange 
entirely, place a busy test on his line, 
and connect himself to the “‘ news- 
paper ’’ lines over which is to be con- 
tinually furnished such information as 
is now given on stock tickers. By still 
another manipulation of his instrument 
the subscriber may connect himself to 
entertainment lines, upon which music, 
sermons, or other entertainment may 
be passing. These furnish examples of 
the variety of services which may be 
tapped; but the patent has no direct 
limitation to them, but covers the 
switching apparatus only. 


Japanese Terms of Peace 


Orientalist in The New York Sun 


The Japanese paper Hochi was lately 
responsible for a very curious statement 
regarding the terms on which, Japan 
was ready to make peace with Russia. 
It is said that in diplomatic circles in 
Peking it was suggested that mediation 
would appear through a power closely 
interested in the war, after the Japanese 
were in occupation of Port Arthur, 
Mukden, and Saghalien. The condi- 
tions were contained in six articles, as 
follows : 
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The Tatler 
KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 
Mrs. Thurston, who has made so great a success with her two novels, The Circle and 


The Masquerader, is the daughter of the late Alderman Madden, of 
Cork, Ireland. Her husband is a journalist and dramatist. 
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A TELEPHONIC DANGER 
PATERFAMILIAS (awho has just rung up Central, and has his attention diverted 


by bis little daughter): 


1. Port Arthur to be restored to 
China, open to foreign trade, and not to 
be used as a naval station. 

2. The Liao-tung peninsula to be 
returned to China. 

3. The Manchurian railway not to 
be employed for military purposes, and 
to be handed over to an international 
administration of delegates appointed by 
the great powers. 


‘*Hello, dear, coming to kiss me good-night ? ’’ 
VOICE OF FEMALE TELEPHONE CLERK (severely): 


“| beg your pardon ?”’ 


4. Russia to pay Japan an indemnity 
of 400,000,000 yen, or $200,000,000. 

5. The Russian warships in Chinese 
waters to be given up to Japan. 

6. Saghalien to be ceded to Japan, 
but to be surrendered by Japan to the 
United States as a perpetual concession, 
on payment of 50,000,000 yen, or 
$25,000,000, annually. 

The first four articles seem not un- 

















reasonable if the Russians acknowledge 
defeat, but the fifth would be likely to 
cause collision between Japan and the 
countries in whose ports Russian ships 
now are or may happen to be. The 
China seas or waters might mean any- 
where from Kiaochau in Shantung to 
Saigon in Indo-China, in which case 
Germany and France would have some- 
thing to say, both those ports harboring 
several of the Russian warships damaged 
in the fight of August ro. 

As to the proposal to surrender Sag- 
halien to this country it is almost too 
grotesque for discussion. It was prob- 
ably put forward by some practical 
joker in the diplomatic circles at Peking 
to enliven the monotony of life in the 
compounds in which the uncertainties 
of Chinese politics require the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers to immure 
themselves. 


Bishop Creighton’s Lines to His 
Wife 
The (English) Review of Reviews * 

[When Bishop Creighton was within a few 
months of the grave he found delight in com- 
posing an epithalamium and a marriage hymn. 
It is seldom that a bishop of fifty-seven writes 
to his wife of fifty, after being married nearly 
thirty years, such glowing love-verses as the 
following] : 


To thee I turn, O Lord and Master Love, 
Seeing in all thy endless subtilty 
Thou caughtest me as I was passing by 
Unheeding, and didst fix my vagrant eye 
On her who was to prove my soul’s entirety. 
I looked and looked again, 
First seeking to explain 
The charm that stirred me in the head’s deft 
pose, 
The eye’s appeal, the rose 
That mantled and then died upon the cheek, 
And when I heard her speak, 
New meaning breathed from each familiar 
phrase ; 
And when I made reply, 
I listened with amaze 


To my own voice, for through its swell 
There seemed to breathe a sigh, 

As when a captive hears a pitying throb 

Amid the senseless clamor round his cell, 
And with a ‘sob 

Tells hopefully once more his tale of woe ; 
My soul e’en so 

Won power its inmost meaning to express. 
So body and soul afire 
With passionate desire, 
I found my happiness 

Summed up in her who summed up all in me. 
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Then with new-born humility 
I taught my lips to sue, tutored my will 
Into submission upon hers until 
I dared to ask her for herself, and she, 
By her great answer, shed new life on me. 
Such was thy work in me, O Sovereign Love. 


But what in her? How didst thou move 
Her peaceful spirit and tempt it from its rest ? 
Did pity draw her to a soul forlorn, 
That hope might spring new-born, 
And her life grow as power stood confest ? 


The Modern German Professor 


N. Hudson Moore in The Chautauquan 


With the passing of the old type of 
German professor—formerly the butt of 
the comic papers, he of the shabby 
clothes and absent air—has gone much 
of the old student life of Munich. The 
modern professor is dressed in the mode, 
he commands a large salary which, with 
his fees for lectures, often exceeds that 
of the German Secretary of State. He 
enjoys his advantages, good clothes, 
good food, the opera, athletics; and ac- 
cording toa critic of his own nationality 
‘his aspirations are often distinctly 
commercial.’’ Many German professors 
earn from fifty to two hundred thou- 
sand marks (four marks to the dollar) 
a year, so the period of a pipe and 
garret is quite past. The late Prof. 
Lenbach, the great portrait painter, 
made his half-million of marks annually, 
and his palatial home in Munich was 
one of the show places of the city. 


Class-Room Humor 


The Woman's Home Companion 


Not long ago, apropos of the humors 
of the lecture-room, Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson told of an instructor in astron- 
omy at Vassar College who in elucida- 
tion of a certain point made the follow- 
ing observation: ‘‘In astronomy, to 
determine the motions of three bodies 
that attract one another is admittedly 
difficult.’’ 

At this juncture the lecturer was 
annoyed by half-suppressed laughter in 
the rear of the class-room. ‘‘ May I 
inquire,’’ remarked the instructor sar- 
castically, ‘‘what unconscious humor 
lay in my last statement ?”’ 

““I beg pardon,” exclaimed the fair 
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The King 
ART IN ADVERTISING 


Street clock at the office of Sir George Newnes, 
overlooking the Strand, London. 


student who was responsible for the 
interruption. ‘“‘It merely struck me 
that the difficulty was nothing compared 
with the same problem in love.’’ 


Sir Henry Hawkins 
The London Daily News 
It goes without saying that the remi- 
niscences of Baron Brampton, better 
known as Sir Henry Hawkins, should be 


teeming with human interest. It isthe 
keynote of his life, and in the volumes 
just published he stands revealed as he 
has never been revealed before. 

As a judge Sir Henry Hawkins was 
certainly the most popular man of his 
time. To the man in the street he 
seemed not a pompous legal abstraction 
hidden away in wig and robe, but a 
robust, kindly, full-blooded human being 


—‘‘ one of ourselves ’>—who dodged the 
law on Derby Day in order to get off 
with the Royal train by noon, and who 
even carried his little terrier to the seat 
of justice robed in a judge’s scarlet 
gown. 

It was at the Old Bailey Police Court, 
over which Sir Henry presided, that 
cross-examining flourished in perfection, 
and not in the somber respectability of 
Chancery. The Old Bailey was ‘“‘ aden 
of infamy, not conceivable now, the 
very cesspool for the offscourings of hu- 
manity.’’ Offenses that would not now 
receive a day’s imprisonment were pun- 
ished with death, and after the judges 
and aldermen had dined together busi- 
ness would go with amazing rapidity, 
trials occupying an average of not more 
than four minutes each. Here is Lord 
Brampton’s account of a trial that ended 
in transportation : 

The accused having “‘held up his 
hand,’’ and the jury having solemnly 
sworn to hearken to the evidence, and 
“‘to well and truly try, and true deliver- 
ance make,”’ etc., the witness for the 
prosecution climbs into the box, which 
was like a pulpit, and before he has time 
to look round and see where the voice 
comes from, he is examined as follows 
by the prosecuting counsel: 

“I think you were walking up Lud- 
gate Hill on Thursday, 25th, about 
half-past two in the afternoon and sud- 
denly felt a tug at your pocket and 
missed your handkerchief which the 
constable now produces. Is that it ?’’ 

“* Yes, sir.’’ 

““ I suppose you have nothing to ask 
him ?’’ saystheJudge. “‘ Next witness.”’ 

Constable stands up. 

“‘Were you following the prosecutor 
on the occasion when he was robbed on 
Ludgate Hill, and did yousee the prisoner 
put his hand into the prosecutor’s pocket 
and take this handkerchief out of it ?’’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

Judge to prisoner: ‘‘ Nothing to 
say, | suppose ?’’ Then to the jury: 
““Gentlemen, I suppose you have no 
doubt ? I have none.”’ 

Jury: ‘‘ Guilty, my lord,” as though 
to oblige his lordship. 

Judge to prisoner: “‘ Jones, we have 
met before—we shall not meet again for 
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LORD BRAMPTON 


Better known as Sir Henry Hawkins, for a quarter of a century the presiding judge 
at the famous ‘‘ Old Bailey ’’ Police Court, London. 
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A FIRE TEST 


A test being made by the New York Fire Commissioners of fire-proofed building- 
material with a specially constructed model house. 


some time—seven years’ transportation 
—next case.’’ 

Time: two minutes, fifty-three sec- 
onds. 


The Cheap, Trackless Trolley 
The Western Electrician 
As regards the question of cost of 
tracking trolley roads, the figures fur- 


nished by the Berlin General Electric 
Company in its operation of the Haida 


railroad are instructive. These show 
that a trackless overhead trolley-car 
capable of holding twenty-two persons 
used about the same electric current as 
an ordinary street-car having room for 
twenty-eight persons. With the track- 
less railroad about twenty-five per cent. 
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more electric current was used than on 
regular street-cars. It should also be 
said that the maintenance of the cars, 
owing to a greater wearing out of the 
rolling-stock and extensive need of 
lubricators, etc., is larger than on-track 
cars. On the other hand, this higher 
cost of maintenance is met by an ex- 
pense for tracks and the keeping of them 
in good condition. 

A track road for every kilometer costs 


from $20,000 to $30,000, while a track- 
less road can be built for $3750 to 
$5000. A trackless road three kilo- 
meters long, now in active operation, 
estimated its cost at about $4500 per 
kilometer, or a total of $13,500 for the 
whole distance. 

The total cost of operation per kilo- 
meter is 5 cents, or 15 cents for 3 kilo- 
meters. This 5 cents per kilometer 
compares favorably with that of the 
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The King 


AN INTERESTING RELIC OF ONE OF THE LAWS RELATING TO THE WOOLLEN TRADE 
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The Tatler 


MACAULAY RE-ILLUSTRATED 


‘*Curse on him !’’ quoth false Sextus, 
** Will not the villain drown ? ’’—Horatius. 


great Berlin Street Car Company, which 
estimates its actual cost of operation at 
5.17 cents a kilometer, and other street- 
car lines in Germany even report 6.25 
cents per kilometer. 

A large part of the income of the 
trackless roads is obtained by the carry- 
ing of freight, which is a source of 
profit even when the passenger traffic 


is inadequate. Furthermore, legally con- 
sidered, the trackless roads are very use- 
ful, for they are not required to meet 
such stringent conditions as are asked 
of electric track lines. As a matter of 
fact, the streets are not at all injured by 
the trackless cars, but they have a 
smoothing effect on the pavement over 
which they pass. 
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When Daddy Was a Boy 


The Chicago Record-Herald 

When daddy was a little boy ’twas mighty hard 
to find 

In all the country roundabout a kid so quick to 
mind. 

He never played out late at night, or tore his 
pantaloons, 

Or tied tin cans to Rover’s tail, or sailed big 
toy balloons. 

He never answered mother back with words 
both sharp and quick, 

And very seldom felt the wind of pa’s big 
walkin’ stick. 

He never came home late from school and 
banged the kitchen door, 

Or scraped his dirty, muddy boots on ma’s 
clean parlor floor. 

He never wore his trousers out on an unplaned 
plank, 

Or paddled with his feet and hands beneath a 
shelvin’ bank. 

He never ate green apples from the trees in 
neighbors’ yards, 

An’ always went to Sunday-school an’ got his 
little cards. 

In truth, he was a model kid, to hear him tell 
the story, 

But now he’s doin’ other things that bring him 
far less glory. 

He goes a-fishin’ with a ‘‘ bunch ’’ on-Sunday 
afternoons, 

An’ takes ma’s two best tablecloths an’ all her 
silver spoons, 

An’ bait in cans, an’ bottles, too, the best that 
can be got; 

Pa comes home Monday morning the drunkest 
of the lot. 

But pa, he’s kind o’ catchin’ on since ma’s hid 
the bait 

An’ gently rapped him once or twice upon his 
shinin’ pate. 

He now sits meek an’ docile with his paper on 
the grass 

An’ lets the other fellers fish for pickerel an’ 
for bass. 


The Individual and the Masses 


The New Haven Register 


There are times when men weary of 
the struggle of life, when theirsouls are 
tried because of the incomprehensible 
burdens put upon them, when the 
material success of the charlatan and 
the morally sodden shock their sense of 
fair play, and when personal modesty 
and consideration for others seem to 
have lost their dividend-paying power. 
Then it is that the wise among them 
look beyond self, and seek an answer to 
their wonderings in the condition of the 
masses. There lies the key to the 
secret of Guod’s mystery. Are they at 
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work, which is the lot and blessing of 
man? Are they honorable in their 
dealings with their fellows, which is the 
justification for human pride? Dothey 
uphold the laws of the land and con- 
tribute to orderly conduct, upon the 
doing of which society depends for its 
vindication? If they find affirmative 
answers to these inquiries, they turn 
with less apprehension to the accumu- 
lations of great wealth, to the selfish- 
ness of the golden dollar, to the cease- 
less agitation of political dreamers and 
to the abuse of government itself. So 
long as the great heart of the mass of 
the people beats true, these evil ten- 
dencies of the times can work but little 
injury, as we count injury in the tablets 
of the centuries. Sooner or later, when 
the abuse of power leans too heavily 
upon the thrift and patience of the 
people, the drawers of water and the 
hewers of wood, there will come from 
their midst the inspired leader, as 
Lincoln was, to effect their emancipa- 
tion. That the moral standard was 
never higher among the masses of the 
people is reason enough to return 
thanks, with an _ additional prayer 
for the few, who live only for them- 
selves, and who, using men as step- 
ping-stones to a baser ambition, are 
themselves despised though at the same 
time feared. 


A Universal Experience 
The Philadelphia Press 
‘* Regarding a woman,’’ 
‘* To this sad conclusion I’ve come: 
When man puts a ring on her finger 
He puts himself under her thumb.”’ 


said Henpeck, 


The Nobel Prizes for 1904 


Recent Cable Despatch 


The winners of the annual Nobel 
prizes have just been announced. The 
awards were as follows: Physics, Baron 
Rayleigh, professor of natural philosophy 
at the British Royal Institution; chem- 
istry, Sir William Ramsey; medicine, 
Prof. Pavloff, of the Military Academy 
of Medicine at St. Petersburg. The 
prize for literature was divided between 
Frederic Mistral of France and Don José 
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Echogaray of Spain. The peace prize 
was awarded to the Institute of Inter- 
national Law. 


The Insurer Pays the Freight 
The World's Work. 

As might be expected from the size 
of the insurance business—nearly two 
thousand millions a year—the men who 
are able to carry conviction to the 
hearts of multi-millionaires reap a pro- 
portionate reward. Some of the general 
agents, who control exclusively a spec- 
ified territory, pay all their expenses, 
and turn over the business secured to 
one of the great companies on a com- 
mission basis, clean up $200,000 a year. 
The best “‘field men,’’ the actual 
solicitors, may make $50,000 a year 
each; and there are thousands of 
agents whose annual commissions range 
between $5,000 and $10,000. It should 
be noted that the tendency now is to 
abolish these general agencies and to 
concentrate the responsibility more at 
the home office. And the majority of 
insurance experts believe that the 5 per 
cent. or 10 per cent. of each policy- 
holder’s total payments, which the 
agent now receives, is too high. 


Before—Love—After 


The Punch Bowl 


A married woman experiences three 
stages of her love: the love of the 
betrothed, where her eyes are open but 
she cannot see; the love of the wife, 
where her eyes are open and she does 
see; the love of the old friend, when 
her eyes are open, but she won’t see. 


The Little White Czar 


““H” in The Ithaca Daily Journal 
The Angel who stood in the uttermost North, 
The ‘‘ Little White Czar,’’ 
On his unfurled pinions of mercy went forth 
To the Nations afar: 
To plead for justice and love and peace ; 
That the brutal carnage of war should cease ; 
That men should loosen the clutch of greed ; 
And all mankind be brothers indeed, 
As the God of Justice and Love decreed. 
That right would be might, not might be right, 
As it stands in God’s eternal sight. 
The suffering ranks of humanity heard 
With a fluttering joy, the gracious word 
Of the mighty Czar. 
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The bully who sits at the top of the world, 
‘* The Little White Czar,’’ 
His beautiful pinions of mercy has furled, 
While the Nations afar 
Gaze with fearfully bated breath 
At the whirlwind storm of battle and death ; 
Where Muscovite power, in the uttermost East, 
Was glutting the lust of a prowling beast 
On a helpless lamb, its stealthy hold 
Had drawn from a feebly guarded fold 
When the brave brown men came up from the 
South, 
And snatched the morsel out of its mouth. 
With its paw on its prey, the great beast turned 
And lifted its eyes that glowed and burned 
To ‘‘the Little White Czar.’’ 
The ‘‘ Little Father’’ of men untold, 
The potent Czar, 
Whose human fingers the issues hold 
Of peace or war, 
Now sits serene in his absolute might, 
And says to the Nations that might is right. 
‘* Look at my children, a countless host; 
‘* Hear while I utter my dauntless boast. 
‘*T will send them forth in a living tide 
‘* That shall bridge great Asia from side to side. 
‘* For mine they are, with their pulsing blood, 
‘* T will pour it out in a stintless flood, 
‘*T will wash it bare, my enemy’s land, 
‘* Until unchallenged, alone, I stand 
** The world’s great Czar!’’ 


What will the listening Nations say 
To the mighty Czar! 

What will his braggart boasting weigh 
At the World’s great bar! 

Shall he be suffered, and he alone, 

To stand at the foot of the ‘‘ Great White 

Throne,’’ 

And, lifting his puny hands, defy 

The God of man, with the impious lie, 

That in his arrogant man-made might 

He can decree that might is right! 
This ‘‘ Little White Czar! ’’ 


Transmuting Vegetables 


The St. James’s Gazette 


The discovery of a means of meta- 
morphosing radishes into potatoes has 
been made in so solemn a place as the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris. M. 
Molliard takes a very young radish, 
“* Pasteurizes’’’ it in a certain way, and 
it grows up into a fine potato. More 
scientifically, the young radish is culti- 
vated in a glass retort, after a process 
invented by Pasteur, in a concentrated 
solution of glucose. Starch then de- 
velops plentifully in the cells of the 
radish, which swells out, loses its pep- 
periness, and acquires practically the 
consistency, flavor and especially the 
nutritive properties of the putato. 
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